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Ladies’ and Children’s Dresses, 
Figs. 1-4. 


Fig, 1.—Gros Grain anp Damask Dress. The 
skirt and Waist are made of steel blue gros grain ; 
the former is trimmed with flounces of the ma- 
terial, and the waist with fringe and.bows of 
gros. grain ribbon. The trimming for the over- 
skirt, scarfs, and upper sleeves of cream-colored 
damask consists of rolls of cream-colored gros 
grain and silk fringe. 

Fig. 2.—Povtt pe Som-anp Damask Dress. 
The trimming for the skirt of brown poult de 
soie consists of side-pleated ruffles of the mate- 
rial, The over-skirt and waist are of pale blue 
and brown figured damask, and are trimmed with 
an application border of blue and brown gros 
grain. The revers collar and sleeves are of 
brown gros grain. 
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Fig. 1.—Gros Grain AND Damask Dress. 





Fig. 3.—Cioak For Girt From 5 To 7 Years 
otp. This cloak is made of cream-colored. cash- 
mere, and is trimmed with a thick silk cording 
and ivory buttons. . 

Fig. 4.—Mope-cotorep Casumere Dress, This 
dregs consists of a‘skirt and polonaise. The 
skirt is trimmed with a side-pleated flounce and 
folds of the dress material. The trimming for 
the polonaise consists of similar folds, a braiding 
of fine silk cord, silk fringe, and bows. 





ARTIFICIAL COLORING OF 
FLOWERS. 
OME curious effects in changing the color of 
flowers may be produced by the use of the 
fumes of sulphur and ammonia. If a thimbleful 
of flour of sulphur be put into a small plate or 


Fig. .2.—Povtt px Som anp Damask Dress. 





saucer and ignited with a match, and a flower be 
held over it, the fumes of the burning sulphur 
will bleach the tips of the petals, and thus render 
them party-colored. Double flowers are best for 
this purpose, especially dahlias, any self-colored 
flower of which cam be made to appear beautifully 
tipped with white.. The flower must not be held 
too close to the burning sulphur, as the heat from 
it will'cause’ the tips of the petals to wilt, and 
care must be taken by the operator not to inhale 
the fumes, It is best, therefore, to perform the 
operation ‘in the open air. 

Another way of changing the color of flowers 
is to put some spirits of hartshorn (ammonia) 
into a saucer, and inverting a funnel over it in 
the tube of which the flawer inverted is placed, 
and thus exposed to the fumes of the ammonia. 
This causes blue, violet, and purple flowers to 
change to a fine green color ; deep carmine-colored 





Fig. 3.—Croak ror Girt rrom 5 To 7 YEARS OLD 


Fics. 1-4.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 





flowers become black, white blossoms yellow, and 
soon. In party-colored flowers, such as red and 
white, the red becomes green and the white vel 
low. Fuchsias with red and whité flowers are 
changed to yellow, blue and green. 

When the colors are thus changed, if the flow- 
ers be dipped in water they will retain their arti- 
ficial color for several hours, but will gradualiy 
return to their natural tint. 

A curious effect of the ammonia upéda asters 
is that they acquire quite an aromatic odor, which 
naturally they do not have. Violet-colored asters 
become red when sprinkled with water slightly 
acidulated with nitric acid. If they are. inclosed 
in a wooden box and exposed to tlie fumes of hy- 
drochloric acid gas (muriatic avid) for six hours, 
they will change to a fine carmine color, and wiil 
retain it if first dried in a dark place and kept 
dry and in the shade. 


Fig. 4.—Mopz-coLoreD CasHMERE Dress. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY 


FOR THE 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


AND 


THE CENTENNIAL. 


JULY 1 to NOVEMBER 11, inclusive, 
20 WEEKS, FOR $1 50. 
POSTAGE PREPAID. 


The Publishers of HARPER’s WEEKLY 
invite attention to the liberal terms on 
which this journal will be supplied to 
subscribers during the important polit- 
ical campaign upon which the country 
has just entered. 

The course of HarpER’s WEEKLY 
will be such as to maintain the popular 
confidence it has. acquired as a faithful 
exponent of enlightened political senti- 
ment and opinion. Its hearty support 
is pledged to the nominees of the Cin- 
cinnati Convention, and to the princi- 
ples and aims of the Republican party 
as sét forth in the Cincinnati Platform 
and exemplified by its policy since its 
organization. The great political ques- 
tions of the day, the momentous issues 
to be decided at the polls next Novem- 
ber, will nowhere be more fully present- 
ed and discussed than in its columns ; 
while the salient features of the cam- 
paign will be amply illustrated with 
cartoons and ‘sketches by Nast and 
other well-known artists. 

The Publishers also invite attention 
to the splendid series of Centennial 
illustrations which have appeared in 
the WEEKLY since the opening of the 
great International Exhibition at Phila- 
delphia, The illustrations which have 
already appeared comprise plans of the 
grounds and buildings ; bird’s-eye views 
of Philadelphia and the Centennial 
grounds ; portraits of the men connected 
with the management of the Exhibition ; 
sketches of the opening and other in- 
teresting events, and of scenes within 
‘and around the various buildings ; views 
of the buildings and many of the in- 
teresting objects on exhibition in the 
American and foreign departments ; 
humorous character-sketches, etc. A 
large corps of experienced and skillful 
draughtsmen is constantly engaged in 
furnishing the WEEKLY with these illus- 
trations ; and when the doors of the 
Exhibition close, the pages of the 
WEEKLY will have presented a picto- 
rial history of the great Centennial 
enterprise unequaled in fidelity, full- 

ness, variety, and artistic excellence. 
Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, 


New York. 





Persons desiring to have HaRPeEr’s 
Weexty from the opening of the 
Centennial Exhibition (May 10, 1876), 
previous to the first of July, can obtain 
it by remitting ten cents for each of the 
back numbers. 








The Circulation of-HARPER’S BAZAR 
is over 80,000 Copies per Week. . 


Harper's Macazine, WeEeExty, 
AND BAZAR PosTAGE FREE. 


HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’s WEEKLY, 
or “HARPER’s Bazar will be sent for one year 
to any Subscriber in the United States, PosTacE 
PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Sarurpay, Avaust 5, 1876. 








0@ The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for Fuly 29 contains the Pictorial Auto- 
biography of 


SITTING BULL, 


the famous Sioux Chief, edited by PORTE CRAYON, 
and illustrated with fac-simile engravings from 
the Chief's own drawings. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued gra- 
tuitously with the Number of HARPER’S W EEKLY 
Sor August 5. 





w@ in this Number of HaRPer’s BAZAR 
will be found the opening chapters of the new and 
highly interesting Serial Story, 


“FROM DREAMS TO WAKING,” 


by the distinguished Novelist Mrs. E. LYNN 
LINTON, author of “ The Atonement of Leam 
Dundas,” “ Lizzie Lorton of Greyrigg,” “Sowing 
the Wind,” ete. 





IG Cut Paper Patterns of the new and ele- 
gant.Pleated Muslin Suit, consisting of Basque, 
Over-Skirt, and Lower Skirt, which is illustrated 
on page 509 of the present Number, are now 
ready, and will be sent by the Publishers, pre- 
paid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents 
Sor the entire suit. Ten Certs extra for Postage 
to the British Provinces. For List of Cut Paper 
Patterns published see Advertisement on page 510. 





UG Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of full-sized patterns, illustra- 
tions, and descriptions of Ladies’ Batiste, De Boge, 
Camel’s-hair, Silk, atd other Summer Dresses ; 
Ladies’ and Children’s Mourning Suits ; a large 
assortment of Dresses for Boys and Girls of all 
ages ; Collars, Fichus, Chdtelaine Bags, and nu- 
merous Embroidery and Crochet Patterns.. Both 
Serials will be continued, and the Number will 
contain a choice store of essays, poems, short stories, 
miscellany, art pictures, and other attractive mat- 
ter. 





DOG-DAY DIETETICS. 


N these midsummer heats Society sits in 

its bones, as it were, behind closed blinds, 
fanning sea airs or mountain winds, and 
reasonably indifferent to the whims of Leo 
rampaging through the zodiac. But the 
useful world has no such refuge. The wea- 
ry porters and hod-carriers; the wearier 
carriers of maturing obligations and heavy 
stocks; the editors, bank clerks, housewives, 
preachers; the farmers’ daughters, fashing 
themselves for summer boarders; the reap- 
ers and mowers and drudges of all degrees, 
who have neither time nor money to make 
holiday—these groan and sweat, and know 
not how out of the nettle, danger, to pluck 
the flower, safety. 

Yet Nature, who must heat her labora- 
tory to melting-point to work out the chem- 
ical processes of leaf, bud, and fruit, does 


not forget the needs of her human charges,. 


In winter, by subtle suggestions of appe- 
tite, she urges carbon upon us to keep up 
the internal fires. In summer, she heaps up 
vegetables, delicate as the flowers in hue 
and texture, and fruits deep-hued as gems, 
and says, “ Take, eat.” 

Sir CHarLes Fox, who built the Crystal 
Palace of 1851, worked upon the drawings 
eighteen hours a day for seven weeks. Dur- 
ing the last fortnight he had only such rest 
as a few minutes of occasional dozing in his 
chair afforded him. Yet he endured this 
exhausting vigil unharmed, and found his 
brain daily teeming with new ideas, wholly 
because, as he believed, his daily plunge in 
cold water, and his constant diet of bread, 
fruit, and vegetables, kept both body and 
mind at their best. 

But his method was by no means origi- 
nal. PYTHAGORAS, PLATO, ARISTOTLE, AR- 
CHIMEDES, and their lineal descendants, 
‘NEWTON and Descartes, used to forsake 
meat altogether, and limit their vegetable 
rations, when they went into training to 
overthrow any peculiarly tough problem 
of philosophy. The earlier Greek athletes, 
marvels of bodily strength and beauty, ate 





no animal food, and wrestled and ran un- 
wearied under their blazing summer suns. 
The Greek soldiers, fed on salt fish and 
fruit, overmatched the Persian legions, or 
marched undismayed over the blistering 
plains of Asia. 

Not that there were not hardy Persians 
too, invincible in many a hard-fought bat- 
tle. XENOPHON waxes eloquent as an “own 
correspondent” in his tales of the valor of 
these dare-devils, who lived on bread and 
water-cresses, and cared nothing for the 
hardest of forced marches in the hottest of 
weather. MOHAMMED overran a world and 
proselyted a race on a diet of barley. The 
great Caliph Omar, equally famed for gen- 
ius, purity, and valor, defied an enervating 
climate and exhausting labors with his sim- 
ple regimen of grains, dates, and water. 
The Arabs of the desert, their countrymen, 
are knit up of health. Not blazing sun nor 
burning sand fevers their wholesome blood. 
Their sages are said to live two hundred 
years. Yet the diet of these hardy hordes 
is dates and camels’ milk in scanty quanti- 
ties. Their kindred Saracens, all courage, 
persistency, shrewdness, force, were vege- 
tarians to a man. The siroccos of Africa, 
the arid wastes of Spain, could not burn out 
their cool and steadfast purpose. 

The great JONATHAN Epwarps tackled 
his metaphysics, not to speak it profanely, 
on a diet of one pound of light food per day, 
and found the dog-days shorn of their ter- 
rors. JOHN WESLEY reached fourscore years 
and ten, having wrought the work of half a 
dozen ordinary men, by virtue of a stomach 
never overtasked. 

Through July and August the question 
which stares anxious housewives in the face, 
and will not down, is, “ What shall we have 
for dinner?” On one side is the Scylla of 
uninvitingness ; on the other, the Charybdis 
of waste. No member of the household is 
really hungry, though there is a prevailing 
emptiness. And the thrift which pervaded 
Arthur’s court, when what they could not 
eat that night the queen next morning 
fried, is an impossible virtue, since not even 
a royal pudding endures postponement with 
the mercury at ninety-three. The Arab so- 
lution of this ever-reeurring problem, which 
is a handful of dates dipped in butter, is not 
likely to be accepted by profise American 
households. But it is a much wiser repast 
than the.too prodigal dinner which tempts 
us to gluttony, and which must be paid for 
in dulled wits and burning veins. 

With a temperate diet we may live in the 
temperate zone though the mercury range 
for weeks among the nineties, and the cruel 
brilliance of the skies be undimmed by any 
rain. Milk and fruits, coarse bread and 
vegetables, entail coolness, which is not 
alone comfort, but capacity as well. Life is 
more than existence. It is purpose, bright- 
ness, achievement, helpfulness. And in this 
large sense is it true that the life is more 
than meat. 





YOUNG TOM MACAULAY. 
SON AND BROTHER. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 
HAT wonderful MacavLay, whose brill- 
iant essays seemed to our youthful 
minds the fiat of fate, whose splendid his- 
tory created for us a new England, and who 
stood up in state among the peerage as 
Lord MacavLay, was as remarkable for his 
tender, chivalrous devotion to his family 
and for his romantic attachment to his sis- 
ters as for his mental endowments and ac- 
quirements. His affection for his father 
was the affection of blood —of reverence 
and duty rather than of sympathy—but his 
mother and sisters filled his whole heart. 
His father watched him with continual 
anxiety. Now it was that Tom was fall- 
ing into radicalism, devoting himself to 
party, and even writing verses. Now he 
was too familiar with novels, and was wast- 
ing his time. The son answered his father 
with respect, but defended himself with 
manliness, always deferred to him, and 
sometimes changed his own course on im- 
portant matters rather than appear in op- 
position to his father. The happiest half 
hour of ZACHARY MAcavULay’s life is said to 
have been probably when Tom, a young 
man of twenty-four, addressed the Anti- 
slavery Society; but keen as was his pleas- 
ure, the good man took it in his own sad 
way. From first moment to last he never 
moved a muscle of his face, but sat with his 
eyes fixed on a piece of paper, apparently 
writing. The only reference he made to it 
was while talking to his son in the evening, 
when he remarked that it was ungraceful 
in so young a man to speak with folded 
arms in the presence of royalty! 
And—what was bad—this radical, loud- 
ing, arm-folding lad had twice lost the 
Trinity Fellowship through failure to pass 
examination. So terrible was the news 
that his sister had to be taken into a room 
by herself to have it broken to her gently! 
Nor could this fluent boy find words to 





express his abomination of mathematics. 
“Contemptible below contempt, disgusting 
beyond abhorrence,” are the feeble attempts 
he makes in that direction. And yet, for 
the heartening of all despondent parents be 
it said, he acquitted himself creditably in 
college, and was not particularly. disgrace- 
ful to his family afterward. 

It was, however, when college was over, 
and he came home to live, that the noisy 
mirth resounded, that the wretched puns, 
rolled off at a wager, so many a minute, two 
hundred to the evening, and the songs, 
“none of us having any voices, and he, if 
possible, least of all,” rang around good old 
ZACHARY’S ears, and no doubt puzzled his 
sober soul. Such a chattering, rollicking, 
rattling family as this taciturn philanthro- 
pist fathered! All the laughter repressed 
in his organization seems to have bubbled 
over in his children ; and yet, though he said 
little, he must have enjoyed it with dumb 
intensity, for when Tom went away he said 
it had taken the brightness out of his day. 
Alas for those who never sing or laugh or 
make merry, but die with all their mirth 
and music in them! 

The books these young people read made 
asociety forthem. They talked about the 
personages in the novels precisely as they 
talked about their neighbors. Good or bad, 
all was fish that came to their net, and even 
the fainting fits into which a maudlin hero 
fell were counted up and set in order on the 
fly-leaf. Verses flowed from Tom’s lips al- 
most as readily as words, and his life-long 
pen-name for these familiar family effusions 
was, “The Judicious Poet.” 

“T think I was about twelve,” says MarR- 
GARET MACAULAY, simply, “ when I first be- 
came very fond of my brother, and from that 
time my affection for him has gone on in- 
creasing during a period of seven years. I 
shall never forget my delight and enchant-. 
ment when I first found that he seemed to 
like talking to me. His manner was very 
flattering to such a child, for he always took 
as much pains to amuse me, and to inform 
me on any thing I wished to know, as he 
could have done to the greatest person in 
the land.” When the dear mother died, Tom 
at first gave way to violent bursts of grief; 
but after the first agony, he was the greatest 
comfort to his family, remaining with them 
all day, and trying to lead them gradually 
into peace and tranquillity. When it wasa 
question of his taking a seat under Lord 
GREY, the girls valued the honor indeed; but 
the best of all pleasure bound up in the “if” 
was that “Hanna and I shall most likely 
live with him. Can I possibly look forward 
to any thing happier?’ It is delightful to 
see the shamefaced way in which he writes 
to these idolized and idolizing sisters some 
of the compliments hereceives afteraspeech, . 
knowing that nothing can be half so sweet 
to them as to hear him praised, and nothing 
half so sweet to him as their pleasure. He 
pretends to be very angry with MARGARET 
for grumbling at his Scriptural allusions, 
and very angry with Hannad for denying his 
insight into character. “If she knew how 
far I see into hers, she would be ready to 
hang herself.” When he revisits Oxford, he 
scarcely remembers its magnificent antique 
associations. “It is now to me only the 
place where I was so happy with my little 
sisters”—who had visited him there when he 
was a student, and been féted and flattered 
to their hearts’ content. When MARGARET 
was married he seems to have been atartled 
into a first consciousness of the insecurity 
of his position, and to ask himself whether 
he had been wise in concentrating his affec- 
tion on his sisters; but it was too late to 
change, and he could only turn to HANNAH. 
“Dearest, dearest sister, you alone are now 
left me. Whom have I on earth but thee? 
But for you,in the midst of all these suc- 
cesses, I should wish that I were lying by 
poor Hype ViLuiErs. I am sitting in the 
midst of two hundred friends, all mad with 
exultation and party spirit, all glorying over 
the Tories, and thinking me the happiest 
man in the world, And it is all that I can do 
to hide my tears and to command my voice 
when it is necessary for me to reply to their 
congratulations.” This is no sentimentalist, 
but a historian, a politician, an office-holder, 
in the thick of the fight. When he is in mer- 
rier mood, he dashes off bravely : 

“My darling, why am I such a fool as to 
write to a gypsy at Liverpool, who fancies 
that none is so good as she, if she sends one 
letter for my three ?—a lazy chit, whose fin- 
gers tire with penning a page in reply to a 
quire. There, miss, you read all the first 
sentence of my epistle and never knew that 
you were reading verse!” He runs over his 
engagement book to show her in what fine 
company he is to dine, and bids her read and 
envy and pine and die; but, 


“Oh! rather would I see, this day, 
My little Nanoy well and merry 
Than the blue ribbon of Earl Grey, 
Or the blue stockings of Miss Berger!” 


and ends his rigmarole consistently : “ What 
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folly I have been scrawling! I must go to 
work, 


I can not all day 
Be neglecting Madras 
And slighting Bombay 
For the sake of a lass. ‘ 
Kindest love to EpwakD and to the woman 
who owns him.” 

The woman who owned EDWARD was 
MarGaRET, the beloved sister, who died a 
few months later, at the age of twenty-two. 
Fourteen years afterward MACAULAY was 
visiting Lichfield, and after the services 
on Easter-Sunday, went over the cathedral 
with some friends. But, standing before 
the famous children by CHANTREY, he could 
only think of one thing: that when last he 
was there, this dear sister MARGARET was 
with him. He could not command himself, 
and was forced to leave his party and walk 
about alone to restme self-control. | In 1856 
he writes in his private journal: “I passed 
the day in burning and arranging papers. 
Some things that met my eyes overcame me 
for a time. MAaRrRGARET—alas! alas! And 
yet she might have changed to me. But 
no, that could never have been. To think 
that she has been near twenty-two years 
dead, and I am crying for her as if it were 
yesterday !” 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


MUSLIN SUIT WITH PLEATED BASQUE AND APRON 
OVER-SKIRT. 


ee graceful suit illustrated on page 509, and 
of which a cut paper pattern is publish- 
ed, is one of the prettiest designs for muslin, 
batiste, lawn, and grenadine dresses, and is equal- 
ly appropriate for summer silks and for dressy 
costumes of nice woolen stuffs. As a pattern for 
white muslin dresses it is one of the most popu- 
lar of the season. The model from which the 
picture is taken is of Swiss muslin of that creamy 
tint seen in French nansook and in mull, in- 
stead of the blue-white that has a poor and 
coarse appearance. Pale blue, buff, pink, and 
pale gray lawns of solid color are made by this 
pattern, and trimmed with bows of bright rib- 
bon; these are worn in the house and the car- 
riage ; inexpensive liren lawns are made in the 
same way, and trimmed with Smyrna lace. For 
the street these suits are made of the darkest 
seal brown lawn of solid color, and the-flounces 
are edged with narrow Valenciennes edging. Navy 
blue batiste suits of this kind are trimmed with 
écru lace or else with ruffles of Hamburg em- 
broidery on white muslin alternating with knife- 
pleatings of the linen batiste. Dark myrtle green 
suits of foulard-finished percale are trimmed with 
the fashionable cream-colored laces, and with pip- 
ings of cream-color on the top and bottom of the 
flounces. ‘ 

The pretty basque is made without lining if 
the material is washing goods; grenadine, silks, 
and thin woolens are lined throughout with si- 
lesia or with thin lining silk. The shape is a 
simple cuirass pointed before and behind, with 
English side forms. The peculiarity of this 
basque is its pleated back form, in which the 
pleats broaden at the top and bottom and taper 
at the waist line. These pleats are merely tucks 
that must be laid and run in the muslin before 
the back form is cut out by the patt@rn. The 
edge and neck are trimmed with side-pleating. 
The front may have tucks to match the back, or 
be simply buttoned and trimmed with ribbon 
bows. The low-necked lining of the under-waist 
is shown in the engraving. The sleeves are coat 
shape; the upper half is cut in three points, and 
a row of side pleats is placed underneath; the 

ints must reach to the seam outside of the arm. 

he wrist has a pleating like that on the basque. 
The gros grain or else velvet bows are made of 
ribbon two inches wide, in long hanging loops. 
Navy blue, cardinal red, or myrtle green bows 
are considered very stylish with white and cream- 
colored suits, especially when velvet ribbon is 
used; for gros grain the doublefaced ribbons 
are chosen with sides of contrasting color, such 
as violet on one side and cream on the other, or 
cardinal red with pink, or marron brown with 
rose or with salmon. 

The over-skirt is a long deep apron, consisting 
of a front gore and one side gore drawn up to 
make many wrinkles across the figure. The back 
is in scarf style, yet is so simple that it is not 
easily rumpled, not too bouffant, nor open to the 
other objections ladies make to scarf backs, and 
has the advantage of being a slight change from 
the much-worn round-backed over-skirt. This 
consists of a straight box-pleated piece sewed in 
with the belt, and concealing the joining of the 
over-skirt. Below it are two pointed sash ends 
edged with a pleated frill. The pointed slender 
pocket is pleated in reticule shape, and is placed 
quite far behind on either side the wearer chooses. 
It has a cluster of three long loops and two ends 
of ribbon at the lowest point, and a smaller bow 
above. 

The lower skirt has four knife-pleatings behind, 
and only two on the front breadths. To draw 
this skirt back and form a fan train it is well to 
put a drawing string across the back breadths 
about half a yard below the belt. 


JUIVE OVER DRESSES. 

Juive tunics of white organdy or of Swiss mus- 
lin are much worn at the watering-places as part 
of evening toilettes. They are made of alternate 
stripes of Valenciennes insertion and puffs, or of 
tucks with Swiss embroidered insertion, and are 


. edged with lace ; still plainer ones are entirely of 


muslin, bordered with a pleated frill, edged with 
lace, and headed by puffs that are studded with 
bows. They are worn over evening silks, black 


* bow. 





silk, grenadine, gauze, and are sometimes seen 
with blue or rose batiste dresses beneath them. 


BLOUSE POLONAISES. 


The blouse polonaise, made loose, and worn with 
a belt, has re-appeared in Paris as part of summer 
dresses. It is made very full and long, and is 
seen especially in black and cream-colored net 
trimmed with lace. These are for day dresses, 
while for evening and the house they are made 
of organdy muslin and Mechlin or Valenciennes 
insertion, age three-cornered fichus or half 
handkerchiefs of the material are worn close 
about the neck with these blouses. The soft wool 
stuffs worn at the sea-side, such as Angora cloth 
and camel’s-hair, are made up with polonaises 
that have blouse fronts, while the back is of Mar- 
guerite form, closely fitted by five long seams from 
the shoulder, or else the princesse back, with its 
kilt-pleating, is used. . 


SEA-SIDE SUITS. 


Fashionable modistes are making sea-side suits 
of the cream white Angora cloth, which is the 
finest wool fleece known, is said to be as cool as 
muslin, and, owing to its soft texture, it drapes 
most beautifully. The costume consists of a 
princesse over dress, with kilt-pleated back, and a 
long vest front trimmed with rows of the fash- 
ionable Smyrna lace, To brighten up this deli- 
cate white dress are square bows of cardinal red 
gros grain ribbon down the front of the over 
dress, on the square side pockets, and behind, 
where the pleats meet the Marguerite waist. 
Others take the form of habits, with long Frank- 
lin vests striped with bands of embroidered gal- 
loon of pale blue, violet, or cardinal red. The 
skirt escapes the ground, and has a single deep 
pleating edged with Smyrna lace. 

The cross-barred grenadines are also in favor 
for sea-side resorts, as they do not lose their stiff- 
ness, as starched muslins are apt to do when ex- 
posed to damp sea-breezes. Instead of plain 
black grenadine, those with fine bars of white 
crossing the goods each way are considered most 
stylish. They are made up with plain black silk 
foundations, on which are alternate pleated and 
gathered flounces, with the front breadths draped 
to form two or three aprons. The basque is 
lined with silk and trimmed with lace. 

The fancy for black with white is also shown 
in the pretty pine-apple dresses trimmed with 
Mechlin or with Valenciennes lace. One of the 
most tasteful shown is an imported dress of black 
and white checked pine-apple cloth, as thin and 
cool as gauze, and worn over white muslin skirts, 
instead of the silk foundation that grenadines re- 
quire. The pleated waist extends below the belt, 
is pointed deeply on the sides, and is edged with 
Valenciennes lace. The deep round over-skirt 


has a lace-edged pleating, and there are two sim-* 


ilar pleatings on the lower skirt. Poppy red gros 
grain bows are worn at the throat and on the 
wrists. The hatis of white chip, with black gauze 
and poppies, both red and black, for trimming. 
This combination of white, black, and dark red 
is effective and handsome, and is found to be be- 
coming to brunettes and blondes alike. 


EVENING DRESSES. 


Cream white remains the favorite shade for the 
evening toilettes worn at fashionable summer re- 
sorts. The material is white gros grain, trimmed 
with flounces, and having over dresses of the new 
Oriental gauzes. These gauzes are also dead 
white, with raised, worked, curved, or waved lines, 
crescents, diamonds, and palms, done in white 
floss. There are Indienne gauzes, in which faded 
colors are introduced; Persian gauzes, with ara- 
besques ; and Egyptian gauzes, with characteris- 
tic designs, heavy-looking for their thin ground- 
work, yet rich and graceful. The flounces and 
the trimming for the over-skirts come in scallop- 
ed pieces, with designs matching that of the over- 
skirts. 

Scarf over-skirts and flounces for trimming 
light silks are also imported in batiste, nearly 
covered with’ Eastern embroidery, wrought in the 
quaintest shades of pistache green, robin’s-egg, 
faded blue, and China rose. The silk of which 
the dress is made is of the pale faded tints of the 
backgrounds. The flowers used for garniture are 
of gay and brilliant hues in contrasting shades. 
Old yellow laces are also used on these “dresses 
with fine effect. 

The preference for cream tints is conspicuous 
in the tulle and tarlatan dresses worn this season 
at the summer dances by young ladies. Thus 
there are creamy white and écru tulle dresses 
made of many diagonal puffings and draperies 
over thin silk foundations, and finished around 
the foot with pleatings of the tulle. A partly 
soiled silk skirt can be utilized in this way, and 
if a new one must be bought, there are silks as 
low as $1 a vard that will well serve the purpose 
of these light, airy dancing dresses. The waists 
are round, in Josephine style, with a wide belt 
and old-fashioned buckle. The neck is cut half 
high and pointed or else square both in back 
and front. The sleeves may be either the merest 
frill of lace and pleated tulle to match the trim- 
ming of the neck, or they may be half long in 
Martha Washington style, with frills at the el- 
When the neck is too thin for exposure, 
a quaint Lady Washington fichu of the tulle and 
lace is placed quite high about the throat. The 
velvet dog-collar is black or cardinal red, to match 
the bows used for trimming; sometimes scarlet 
geraniums, artemisias, or the pale Wistaria blos- 
soms are chosen for floral garniture. Large flow- 
ers in clusters are more used than the long vines 
and garlands of last summer. The guimpe or 
under-handkerchief of pleated tulle, or muslin, 
or lace, is used to fill out the square, round, and 
pointed necks Of evening dresses. 


THE CATOGAN NET. 
Catogan nets, in which the loosely braided Cato- 


gan loop of hair hangs, are much worn in Paris, 
and are being introduced here at the sea-side re- 





sorts. The net is of silk braid the color of the 
hair, trimmed with an Alsacian bow of ribbon 
that matches the toilette. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame LarorcapE; and Messrs. ARNOLD, Consta- 
BLE, & Co.; and A. T. Srewarr & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Terrt contributes the following 
to the Northern Border, which quite confirms the 
many pleasant things that have been said of the 
wife of the Republican nominee for the Presi- 
dency: ‘Mrs. Hayes, whom we knew in her 

irlhood as Lucy Wess, was educated at the 
esleyan Female College at Cincinnati, and is 
a consistent member of the Methodist Church, 
and Mr. Hayes is himself a regular attendant 
upon its services. There is one fact which we 
can not forbear to state. Though pot a profess- 
or of religion, so far as we know, he has always 
maintained the beautiful habit of reading the 
Scriptures night and morning in his family; and 
after the chapter is read, they all kneel down and 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer, as if they believed in 
God’s providence and goodness for guidance and 
rotection. Should he and his estimable wife 
ave the fortune of —— possession of the 
White House, we are morally certain that each 
day will be opened and closed in the same man- 
ner.”’. 

—A lady in England has on to Bishop 
QuInTARD, of Tennessee, $14,000 for the Univer- 
sity of the South. ‘The good bishop has, we un- 
derstand, had considerable success in England 
in promoting the interests of the institution 
over which he a 

—The Philadelphia ger says that during 
the first six months of 1876 the deaths contain- 
ed in the obituary columns of that paper of per- 
sons who bad lived to or beyond the advanced 
age of eighty years numbered 380, of whom 138 
were men and 242 women. During the corre- 
sponding half year of 1875, the deaths were sim- 
ilarly recorded of 155 men and 231 women, a 
total of 386. During the half year just closed, 
these records give the usual proof, of the obser- 
vation that more women live to the ripe age of 
eighty than men, the female octogenarians out- 
numbering the males by a large percentage. A 
further analysis also shows that the females were 
the longest-lived, as the women who lived be- 
yond ninety are much more numerous than the 
men. Of the number enumerated by the Ledger, 
ANN GoURLEY, ANN M‘MULLEN FLoyp, DANIEL 
BasTaBLz, and Marearet D. Boees were over 
one hundred years old; ANNIA FAREIRA, one 
hundred and one; and Bernarp Durry, good 
old fellow, one hundred and seven. 

—Percy ByssHE SHELLEY’s name is again 
made prominent by the recent death of Mrs. 
Exiza Z. Espalixz, the only surviving daughter 
and child of the poet by his ill-fated wife, Har- 
RIET WESTBROOK, Mrs. EspaILe was born in 
1813. She could never have seen her father to 
remember him, for she was one of the children 
Lord Expon took away from SHELLEY, who 
thereupon wrote his celebrated ‘‘ Curse’’ to the 
Lord Chancellor. : 

—Mr. Ropert Napter, the famous ship-build- 
er, died at his residence at Glasgow on the 23d 
of June, aged eighty-five. The history of his 
life was in great part that of the progress of ma- 
rine engineering on theClyde. His firm designed 
and built one of the first iron-clads ordered by 
the government at the time of the Crimean war, 
and a number of other ships, including several 
of the Cunarp liners. 

—BELLINI, the composer, is to have marked 
honor paid to his memory and remains. An 
Italian man-of-war is to convey his remains from 
Marseilles to his native town, Catania, where 
they are to be solemnly buried on the 22d of 
September. 

—A statue of TynDALgE, the first translator of 
the Bible into English, is to be placed, by per- 
mission of the Metropolitan Board of Works, in 
one of the gardens of the Thames Embankment. 

—In 1861 the famous Abbé Lacorparre left a 
fortune of about $120,000. He entered the order 
of the Dominicans at Rome in 1839, went to 
Paris in the long white dress of the order, and 
with shaven crown preached at Notre Dame, and 
was received at the Academy by the Protestant 
M. Guizot. When the abbé died, the Domin- 
icans retained his money, but after years of lit- 
_— it has finally been legally determined 
that the order shall within six months restore 
the sum of $40,000 to M. Lton Lacorparnre, 
the rightful heir of the celebrated preacher and 
polemist. 

—At the celebration of the Fourth at Virgil, 
Cortland County, New York, the prayer was of- 
fered by Deacon N. Bouton, the Declaration 
was read by Dr. F. Hypg, and the oration was 
delivered by Colonel M. Frank, each of whom 
officiated in the same capacity fifty years ago. 

—Mr. C. W. Rigger, of Newark, New Jersey, 
has been awarded the Mathematical Fellowship 
fo he prize of $600 by the faculty of Princeton 

ollege. 

—Don MANUEL DE LAVERDE Y CusTAnza died 
recently at Paris, aged thirty-two. He left a 
fortune of $50,000,000, derived principally from 
Mexican mines. 

—The oldest three living graduates of Har- 
vard College are Colonel THomas AsPINWALL 
of Boston, — ninety; WrILL1aM FREEMAN, of 
Cherryville, Maine, aged ninety-three; and Jo- 
sePH Heap, of Newington, aged ninety-one. 

—Among the literary people who are summer- 
ing at Newport are Colonel THomas W. Hie- 
G@inson, ‘Susan Coolidge,”’ Mrs. Jutta Warp 
Hows, Dr. W. F. Cuannino, Professor ALEXAN- 
DER AGassiz, and GzoreE Bancrort. Many 
artists are also at Newport. 

—Mrs. CARABALLO, who died a few weeks since 
at Canelones, Banda Oriental, had reached the 
extraordinary age of one hundred and twenty 

ears. 
—The Count MarcHAnD, who died recently 
in France, was well rewarded for his service to 
Napo.eon I., who in his will, made eleven days 
before his death at Longwood, made this be- 

uest: ‘I leave to MARCHAND, my first valet 

e chambre, 400,000 francs [$80,000]. The serv- 
ices he has performed for me are those of a 
friend. I desire that he may-marry a widow, 
sister, or daughter of an officer or soldier of my 
Old Guard.” This was one of the handsomest 
1 ies in the will. Thus “the Surgeon-in- 
Chief, Larrey, the most virtuous man I have 
known,” received but 100,000 francs ($20,000), 


Count Las Casas, Count Lavanerre, and Gen- 





eral CAMBRONNE being legatees to the same 
amount severally. Many bequests besides that 
to MARCHAND were accompanied by conditions, 
or rather expressions of the Emperor’s pleasure. 
The Abbé Vienatt, for instance, was left 100,000 
francs ($20,000); and “I desire,’ added Napo- 
LEON, “that he may build his house near Ponte 
Novo de Rossino.” Baron Bienon came in like- 
wise for 100,000 francs, and was ‘‘ requested” to 
write the history of French diplomacy from 1792 
to 1815. MAaRcHAND, it should be added, was 
one of the executors, the others being Count 
MONTHOLON and Count BERTRAND, the former 
of whom took 2,000,000 francs ($400,000) and the 
latter half a million ($100,000) under the will. 
Count MarcHanp was in his eighty-sixth year. 
_—Mrs. Sus: Drake CALion, who died re- 
cently in Baltimore, bequeathed to the New 
York Methodist Episcopal Society $4500; Bal- 
timore Methodist Preachers’ Missionary Aid So- 
ciety, $4500; Home of the Aged of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, Baltimore, $5000; and to 
the Church Extension Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Pennsylvania, $10,000. 

—The London Atheneum says that ‘‘ Professor 
Wuitney, the learned American Sanskritist, is 
reported to have nearly completed a treatise on 
Aryan Affinities—a work likely to create a sen- 
sation among Oriental scholars. It is said he 
intends to proceed to India soon and take up 
his abode there for several years, to continue 
his researches.” 

—Mr. Moncvure D. Conway writes the follow- 
ing anecdote of Dean STaNLEyY: ‘Once upon a 
time the Dean of Westminster, going to the Ab- 
bey, put his gloves into his hat. On returning 
home after his. discourse he said to his wife, 
‘Somehow the congregation seemed to gaze 
upon me to-day with a peculiar interest while I 
was preaching.’ ‘I do not wonder,’ replied 
Lady STANLEY, ‘for during your entire sermon 
your gloves rested on the top of your head.’” 

—A painting by a daughter of Bishop OpEN- 
HEIMER, of New Jersey, in the Centennial Exhi- 
bition, has been sold for $1000. 

—When a Lapland woman with a baby wishes 
to attend church, she always takes the child with 
her. As soon as the family arrive at the little 
wooden edifice, and the reindeer are secured, 
the father shovels a snug little bed in the snow, 
and the mother wraps the baby in skins and de- 
posits it therein. Then the father piles the snow 
around it, and the dog is set on guard, while the 
parents go decorously into the church. Often 
as many as thirty babies may be seen thus laid 
away in the snow. 

—The Rev. Drs. Stuart Roprnson, PaLMER, 
and HoGE are among the delegates from the 
Southern Presbyterian Assembly to the Edin- 
burgh Presbyterian Alliance in 1877. 

—The Rev. Dr. WiTHROw, of Indianapolis, has 
accepted a call from the Park Street Church 
Boston, the pecuniary significance of the call 
— $10,000 per annum—the highest Boston 

gure. 

—Dr. AvuGUsT PETERMANY, the famous German 
goographer, and president of the Neg many 

nstitute of Justus Perthes at Gotha, Germany, 
arrived at Baltimore on the 15th ult., and was 
received at Barnum’s Hotel by several professors 
and by members of the Board of Education of 
Baltimore. He goes to the Centennial. 

—The King of Holland has founded a Malibran 
Prize, in the form of a medallion, with the effi 
of the prima donna, which will be competed for 
by the pupils of the Musical and Dramatic Insti- 
tute, which the Dutch monarch has established. 

—Mr. Jupau P. Bensamin, formerly United 
States Senator from Louisiana, and Attorney- 
General of the Confederate government, is now 
admitted to be the most famous advocate at the 
English bar, and greatly improved in manner 
ent power since he went to England. He is 
very eagerly sought for in all great cases, espe- 
cially those which involve questions of foreign 
and of international law. A few weeks ago he 
made a speech on the question of the liability 
to the English criminal law of a foreign seaman 
passing through English waters, having left one 
alien port and bound to another, which, whether 
the case be ultimately decided in his client's fa- 
vor or not, will have gained him a reputation for 
power as a pleader such as is enjoyed by no En- 

lish barrister. Mr. BENJAMIN maintained that 
f his client could be punished by English law 
for an offense committed in English waters while 
merely Lamy | through them, then English sail- 
ors passing through Spanish waters might be 
seized, taken ashore, and punished for heresy by 
Spanish law. Since then Mr. BenJAMIN has been 
retained in several other important cases in the 
highest courts. 

—The Mr. James Barrp who died a short time 
since, leaving a second donation of $2,500,000 to 
the Scottish Church, came of a remarkable stock. 
Early in the century his father recognized the 
capabilities of their native place, near Glasgow, 
for the production of iron, set to work, and to 
the father and brothers are due some of the 
most valuable improvements which have been 
made in the manufacture of iron. By degrees 
their operations and wealth assumed a colossal 
character, and they have been the greatest ab- 
sorbers of real estate in Scotland during the pres- 
ent century. Many interesting circumstances 
are connected with some of the historic estates 
of decayed families which now swell the rent- 
roll of these iron kings. The mother of the ex- 
Empress of the French was a KIRKPATRICK, but 
Sir BeRNaRD BurRKE considers it very doubtful 
whether she can justly claim to be of the aris- 
tocratic house of Closeburn. In fact, the Em- 
press’s forebears are ascertained to have been of 
a very second-rate order of provincial gentry. 
Her grandfather settled at Malaga, and the young 
Count De Montijo fell in love with one of his 

retty daughters. The question of mésalliance 
is said to have been removed by an alarmingly 
long pedigree from Scotland, which drew from 
the Kin of Spain the words, “‘ By all means let 
young Mont1Jo marry the daughter of Fingal.” 
Closeburn now belongs to Mrs. FREDERICK 
Vituiers, eldest daughter and co-heiress of the 
late Mr. Doveias Barrp. Her husband is son 
of the late Bishop of Durham, and nephew of 
the late Earl of Clarendon. A young clerk in 
the House of Commons, with a very scanty pat- 
rimony, Mr. Vitiiers had the luck to ——. 
the great iron-master’s daughter. Her sister is 
married to Viscount Coug, principal one 
ent in the Morpaunt suit. Mr. James Barrp 
was uncle to these young ladies, but apparently 
preferred giving his money to the Church to be- 
queathing it to them, for the enjoyment of their 
fast and fashionable husbands, 
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is intended for a mat for the centre of 
the table, to protect the table-cloth. 
The design is a genuine Holbein one, 
which has been composed from the great 
picture of the Holbein Madonna in the 
Dresden gallery, by Madame Emilie 
Bach. The execution of this work is 
very simple. Take of white linen Java 
canvas in full width one piece from one- 
haif to seven-eighths of an inch longer 
than it is broad, fold it lengthwise and 
crosswise exactly through the middle, 
and run a white thread through the mid- 
dle the entire length and breadth of the 
canvas. The intersecting point of these 
threads indicates the centre of the mat, 
where the embroidery is begun. This 
obviates all the tedious counting of 
threads and stitches, and it will only 
be necessary to remove the foundation 
threads after finishing the embroidery. 
Use either red Turkish cotton, D. M. C. 
No. 40, or else black saddler’s silk of 
the same size. When worked with red, 
the mat has a very bright and cheer- 
ful effect; while in black its character 
becomes more sombre, but extremely 
chaste, which is the style of the genuine 
Holbein-work. When black silk is used, 
care should be taken that only such as 
will keep its color in washing is selected, 
as the ordinary silk is apt to acqiire a 
brown tone through frequent washing. 
In working with silk draw the working 
thread (which should be taken as long 
as possible) over white wax, and sew in 
the threads in preference to joining them 
with a weaver’s knot. Begin the mat in 
the middle at the point indicated by * 
on detail Fig. 3 at the stair line, from 
which one of the four tree figures in the 
centre branches off; these figures are 
worked like branches, and are finished 
in the first round. - The stair lines are 


band’s house in respectability and out- 
side comfort—but as his house rather 
than her own, or maybe as hers rather 
than his, anyway not as a joint home, 
where both have rights,.and both find 
joy; who balances her books with ac- 
curacy, and does not fill his rooms with 
undesirable guests; who takes sufficient 
care of his money and his comforts 
alike, and neither sends him in milli- 
ners’ bills which he can not pay, nor 
puts before him a dinner which he can 
not eat; who does not defy him when 
he forbids, nor refuse when he requests ; 
but who contrives, with all this apparent 
dutifulness, to make his life a burden 
to hini, and his marriage a misfortune 
—is she one who can be said to lead a 
life of duty in the higher sense, what- 
ever she may do in the way of fulfilli 
her obligations with what we may cal 
mechanical correctness? Does the dull 
automatic performance of a few routine 
duties (we want two words for the dif- 
ferent things included now in one) con- 
stitute the grand life known as consci-' 
entiousness, self-sacrifice, love of right ? 
—all of which virtues are gathered to- 
gether in that one word, Duty. Surely 
not. This is legality in the place of 
justice, obligations painfully discharged, 
not duty nobly accepted and loyally per- 
formed. 

So the man who “ does his duty by his 
family”—but the bare bones of his duty 
only, giving nothing beyond what. the 
law and public opinion force him to give 
—can not be said to live for that kind 
of duty of which God demands the strict 
-fulfillment, if we are to find favor in His 
eyes. . He gives his wife money enough 
to keep the house, but he gives her noth- 
ing of his care, none of his thorghts, 
his sympathies, his tenderness. Let her 


































































only half finished in the first round, , AA AR HA A AUT AMAA ER ATTA FSA AN RAH | TUATHA UI INWWRSSSSS be happy or unhappy, it is all one to 
while the branches are worked separate- AH Ai VW HI Hl iit \ | Ht NA nN iN {! ANNAN AAA ANS. him. He has done his duty by her in 
ly, as shown on detail Fig. 3, which also 1M! ii | ANCA iW NU | | AN An! . the way of a liberal allowance for house- 
plainly indicates the middle of the mat. ‘ ie. keeping, and pocket-money for herself ‘ 
Having worked the first round of the Fig. 1.—Taste-Mat.—Howsem-Weak.—Repucep Sizz.—[See Figs. 2-5.] in the way of freedom of action, and 
centre all around, complete the main its that form of indifference called liberty, 
line in the second row in the usual manner, The whole centre is worked in which does not care even to chide and never to direct, he has done his duty, 


two main lines, consequently in four rounds. Having finished the centre, 
count the threads of the canvas for the interval between the centre and 
the border along the foundation threads, marking the middle of the 
mat (which should now pass exactly through the middle of the 
cross on each corner of the centre), and begin in the middle of 
the inner narrow border, consisting of a main line with 
branches in the form of buds. First work the bud in the 
raiddle of the border, the stem of which should come 
exactly on the foundation thread, as indicated on de- 
tail Fig. 4. For the’ bud work four half stitches 
(always on one square of the canvas) in one row 
going forward and one row going back; the 
diagonal lines branching off at the right and 
left of the bud consist each of one whole 
stitch (over two squares of the canvas) 
and one half stitch. Next work four 
stitches of the main line (as indi- 
cated by figures on detail Fig. 4), 
work another bud, and con- 
tinue in this manner, finish- 
ing the main line in the 
second fow going back. 
It must be observed, 
however, that the 
stitches of this 
inner border, 


by her, he says; for the rest—who can blame him? He sends his sons 

to school, and then to college, or puts them into the business that offers 
itself; but he gives them no advice, never makes himself their friend, 
and simply feeds and educates them, as the obligation laid on him 
by society and the law, supplementing nothing of this obligation 
by grace given voluntarily and striking to the deeper root of 
things. If he had a true sense of duty, he would know 

that this was simply keeping the promise to the ear while 
denying it to the heart and to truth, and that human 
life demands more than bare bones for its sustenance, 

however accurately these may be arranged and la- 
beled. Indeed, this kind of thing is not duty at 
all, any more than mechanism is life. But 
just as the ignorant savage believes that a 
watch lives, and that the ticking of its 
wheels is the beating of its heart, so 

does the untaught conscience accept 
obligations discharged as duties 
fulfilled, and make itself happy 

in the conviction that it is 
above reproach and beyond 
the need of amendment. 








Fichu. 
as well as See illustra- 
those of tion on 
the sim- page 501, 
ilar bor- Tus fichu 
der on of pleated 
the outer 


white crépe 
lisse is trimmed 
with Malines lace 

an inch and three- 
quarters wide, tabs of 

crépe lisse edged with 
side - pleated ruffles of the 
material, and rolls of black 
velvet, a bow of velvet, and a 

spray of pink rose-buds, green 
leaves, and forget-me-nots. 


Border for Lingerie.—White 
Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 501. 
Tis border is worked on muslin or linen with 
white embroidery cotton in satin, half-polka, and 
button-hole ‘ ° 
stitch, and is 
trimmed with 
narrow bias strips. 
stitched on. On the 
; 2 RX ‘ : under edge the border 
=ue } S: Se. Se om LESS Sees is finished with a box- 
1 ale . Sx CLS LE: NOOR pleated ruffle of the mate- 
= we =: 2 ii wes : Se vey rial edged with lace. On each 4 
ia tis i , POOR eve —_—rox pleat is set a strip of needle- iid SE inl S ip 
; work insertion. {=i =m! 


Netted Gauze and Lace Fichu- 
* Collar. 


edge, should 
not be worked 
on the same two 
squares as the stitch- 
es of the centre and the 
other borders, but always 
on two squares which were 
not previously caught together, 
and which belong to two different 
stitches ; this transposition, neces- 
sitated by the design, is shown plain- 
ly on detail Fig. 4. The remainder of 
the embroidery wil! not be difficult to exe- 
cute, and if the pattern is closely followed, the 
four corners will correspond exactly, and the 
work will of course be alike on both sides. After 

finishing the embroidery, cut away the woven edge 
on both sides of the canvas, ravel out the same num- 
ber of threads all around to the embroidery for fringe, 


Middle. 


Middle. 








comb out the lat- 
ter, lay the finish- 
ed mat between two 
damp cloths, and iron 
it on both sides. See Tea 
Napkin, Bazar, Vol. IX., 
No. 29. 















See illustration on page 501. 

Tse foundation of this fichu-collar con- 
sists of a rounded piece of Swiss muslin an 
inch and a quarter wide, covered with pleat- 
ed blue netted gauze, and edged on the bot- 
tom with cream-colored lace two inches 
wide, and at the top with similar lace seven- 
eighths of an inch wide. On the right front 
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the illustration, and is trimmed with blue gros grain ribbon an inch and a quarter 
wide and rose-buds. ** 


Ladies’ Hats and Capote, Figs. 1-3. 


Fig. 1.—Canotiére Har of Italian straw, with a flat crown and broad brim, 
which is turned down in front and turned up in revers on the sides. In- 








and half an inch wide, set on with the straight edges turned toward each other. On thé 
front edge the capote is pleated, wired, and bound with silk, and trimmed with a Swiss 
muslin pleating headed with narrow Valenciennes lace. A three-cornered piece of 

Swiss muslin edged with lace and pleated on the bias edge is set on the capote, 
falling from the crown to the back, and is trimmed with bows of pink silk rib- 
bon. The seam made by setting on the tulle veil edged with lace is eqvered 




















. side, the hat is trimmed with a fold of black velvet, and furnished with by a ruche of pink silk ribbon. 
. a band wound with blue faille ribbon and trimmed with pink moss- Fig. 3.—Jarpuizre Har of Italian straw, with a flat crown and 


‘ roses and a bow of blue ribbon. On the outside of the hat are loops 
and ends of similar ribbon, which also encircles the crown and 
falls in long ends in the back; a spray of white lilacs, daffodils, 
and pink roses completes the trimming. 

Fig. 2.—Swiss Musuin Capore. This capote is made of 
white Swiss muslin and pink silk lining, bound with pink 
silk, and trimmed with Valenciennes lace two inches 


broad brim turned up in a revers at the left side, and trimmed with 
a bow of cream-colored gros grain ribbon. The brim is faced with 
a bias strip of black velvet set on to conceal the wire. Cream- 
colored gros grain ribbon is wound around the crown, and is 

knotted in the back with a bow and loops and ends of sim- 
ilar ribbon. Above the turned-up brim is a bouquet of 
lilies-of-the-valley; primroses, forget-me-nots, and ferns. 
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Fig. 1.—Cayori?ee Har. * Fig. 2—Swiss Mustiy Capore. Fig. 3.—Jarpintkre Har. : 
Fis, 1-3.—LADIES’ HATS AND CAPOTE. 
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A DREAM OF LONG AGO. 


In the silence of the night, 
While I slept, my heart awoke, 
And a face long lost from sight 
Like « star the darkness broke; 
Then I felt her love enfold me 
In the bliss I used te know, 
When her eyes and lips consoled me 
With the smile of long ago. 


As her gaze grew more intense 

All the past was mine once more, 
Calling back to soul and sense 

Love’s so long forgotten lore; 
Vanished memories came thronging 

Warm and sweet as youth’s first glow; 
Till my life dissolved in longing 

For the kiss of long ago. 


But I sighed and strove in vain, 
For her face grew far away, 

And I wakened in my pain 
To the cold unhappy day; 

Then I rose like one still dreaming, 
Weary with a weight of woe; 

Through my heavy eyelids streaming 
Flowed the tears of long ago. 








FROM DREAMS TO WAKING. 


By E. LYNN LINTON. 


Avrnor or “Tae Atonement or Leam Dvrwnas,” 
“ Lizzrz Lorton or Grernies,” “Sowing THE 
Wr,” Ero. 





CHAPTER I. 
HER IDOLS. 


° C= your imagination will be your ruin. 

You live in a world that does not exist, 
and you see nothing as itis. I am sorry for you, 
for I know too well what you will have to suffer. 
But who can give another reason and common- 
sense? We must all dree our own weird, and 
yours will be a heavy one!” 

The speaker, Miss Morris, flicked out her 
flounces with a hopeless air, and, passing her hand 
over her eyes, sighed heavily. There was as much 
fretfulness as sorrow in this sigh; temper having 
the trick of pain, and a look of suffering making 
a very good mask for the feeling of displeasure. 
But Miss Morris, though observant, was not in- 
trospective, and had never come to that knowl- 
edge of herself which the sage said was the last 
and most difficult attainment of wisdom ; hence 
she honestly believed that she was only sorry, and 
not in the least “ put out,” when she deprecated, 
as so often before, this inconvenient activity of 
fancy which made calls on her sympathy to which 
she could not respond. 

The child,’of whose bewildering imaginatior 
she spoke so plaintively, was her niece, Venetia 
Greville, a slender, fair-faced girl of seventeen, 
with a certain dreamy look in her large blue eyes, 
and that kind of settled sweetness in her smile 
which seemed as if she smiled more from what 
she thought and felt than from what she saw and 
knew; so ffir justifying her poor fretful, sickly, 
timorous aunt in her disclaimers, and, as she 
prophesied, threatened in the future that sorrow 
which comes to all dreamers before they wake 
and realize. 

Those dreamy blue eye&, that settled sweetness 
of smile, were true tracings of the hidden writ- 
ing. Venetia did live in a world of her own— 
which was by no means the world of ordinary 
human habitation—where she gaw beauty that 
did not exist; virtue that her own mind only 
created; love-worthiness, greatness, nobleness, 
where were not even the shadows of divine 
things; where she made gods out of the clouds 
in the sky, and gave her worship to mist-wreaths 
that faded away as she looked. 

Nevertheless, she was not as yet discouraged ; 
and when one little cloud-god melted away and 
was lost, she created another which did as well. 
For among the needs of her young soul, that of 
enthusiasm about some person or some thing was 
the most imperative. This need had already led 
her into some troubles and a few follies, earnest 
of graver sorrows in the future when the besoin 
@ ent should have given place to the 
more fatal in d’aimer ; when the creation of 
an ideal for whom she should sacrifice herself, 
not only admire as from a distance—the worship 
of a god to whom she might bring the living in- 
cense of her love, not only watch as he floated 
through the sky—would be the terrible law of 
her life; when what was now the mere phantasy 
of her imagination would be then the main fact 
of her being. 

As it was, her troubles had been comparative- 
ly slight and her follies unimportant; all the 
same, she had had. the one and committed the 
other. Thus: last holidays, when she was six- 


teen, she had idealized the gardener’s young | 


daughter, a pretty, clever, facile kind of girl, who, 
she persuaded herself, was a genius in the rough, 
like one of the great of the earth born in obscure 
places, of whom she had been reading; a genius 
wanting only the aid of a friendly hand to strip 
away the rugged envelope and let the nobly fash- 
ioned soul go free. Full of this fancy, she had 
insisted on teaching the girl all that she herself 
knew, including music and drawing, French and 
physical geography. She made her holidays sea- 
sons of real hard work to herself and of infinite 
penance to Letty; till, tired out of her life by her 
lessons, and getting past the age when bread and 
jam rounded off the possibilities of human enjoy- 
ment, she went of her own accord as a nurse-girl 
at Farmer Rust’s; and the last thing heard of 
the potential Hypatia, the hypothetical Vittoria 
Colonna, was that she had been seen flaunting 
through the streets of Belton on a market-day, 
hanging on the arm of a recruiting sergeant, and, 
young as she was, evidently in that state when 





pewter rings like silver. Miss Morris, who had 
never much liked the girl, and who cordially de- 
tested all Venetia’s crazes without having the 
courage or the energy to repress them, was cruel- 
ly delighted to tell her of these very coarse and 
clumsy feet of clay that had shown themselves 
beneath the petticoats of her genius. But poor 
Venetia cried herself sick, and to the last believed 
that Letty might have been made something of, 
if only the right way had been taken, and the 
right person had taken it. 

Another time she persuaded her aunt to take 
into the house, and give fair trial to, a plausible, 
smooth-tongued, crafty young scamp, who came 
that way one bitter winter’s evening, and told a 
pitiful story of a good place lost through the 
death of the mistress, and the impossibility of 
finding another without a character. He was 
put into buttons, and made the page-boy of the 
establishment, much to cook’s disgust—and cook 
knew the world as well as most. But he did 
pretty well, and was really handy and useful, till 
he bundled all the silver into the best table-cloth, 
and decamped in the night, never to be heard of 
again. 

wat school she had made an idol of Georgie 
Lawless, a big, lazy, imperious girl, who loved no 
one but herself, and treated poor adoring Vene- 
tia as living idols do treat their worshipers, 
nearly breaking her heart by her caprices and 
her cruelties, in preparation for the time when 
heart-break would be a more serious matter than 
it was now. And she had done her best to ideal- 
ize her aunt. But Miss Honoria Morris was 
scarcely cultivable ground even for such a per- 
sistent enthusiast as Venetia. A peevish invalid 
with a sharp face and a grating voice, vefy quer- 
ulous, very selfish, very prosaic, could scarcely be 
made into a saint or a heroine, try as hard as one 
would. Nor was her malady, which was liver, to 
be regarded as of those ethereal and refined sick- 
nesses which are assymed to make folks liker to 
the angels than they are ever able to be when in 
good health and with pure blood. Neither could 
the girl exalt the pro-motherhood—for which her 
aunt received a handsome income, and got rid of 
her charge by sending her to school for nine 
months out of the twelve, and giving herself no 
kind of trouble about her for the three during 
which she was at home—into a subject for en- 
thusiastic gratitude or poetic eulogy. There are 
things at which even the folly of youth becomes 
wise, and this was one of them. Wherefore, aft- 
er a time, during which the girl had wrought hard 
to grow flowers on nether millstones, Aunt Ho- 
noria was laid aside like an old doll, and Venetia 
did what she could without her. 

The present occasion of the girl’s delight and 
the woman’s rebuke was the prospect of a certain 
school-fellow, one Graziella Despues, a Creole, 
who had been sent over from Cuba to the Misses 
Wynter, at Noon Lodge, to perfect before bring- 
ing out. Venetia had heard from Kate Grant, a 
girl whose parents were in India, and who had 
no holidays, that the new arrival with the pretty 
name was the most beautiful, delightful little dar- 
ling that had ever been seen. She wore ear-rings 
and rings, brooches, chains, charms, and neck- 
laces, like a grown-up woman, said little Kate, who 
already loved finery and possessed none; and she 
went out every morning and picked two flowers, 
one for her hair and one for her dress, and the 
Misses Wynter only smiled and said nothing; and 
she talked the sweetest kind of broken English, 
and talked incessantly, all about Cuba and the 
lovely things that they had there—the flowers 
and fruits and trees and birds; and she had 
such eyes and such eyelashes—and was only 
about five feet high, with a waist that did not 
quite measure eighteen inches; and, finally, that 
she, Kate, was so much in love with her !—and so 
would Venetia be when she saw her, for she was 
ever. so much nicer than that great big Georgie 
Lawless. Which was mean of Kate, who was 
Venetia’s shadow ; seeing that she too had wor- 
shiped at the Lawless shrine together with her 
model, and, until the arrival of Graziella, had held 
her supreme over all her rivals. 

All this was enough to set the active imagi- 
nation of Venetia in a flame, and to give her an- 
other idol in the clouds. A child of the sun, 
dark-haired, dark-eyed, who dressed herself in 
jewels and flowers like a daughter of the Incas, 
and had a name that was a poem in itself; a 
creature so beautiful as Kate described, so fas- 
cinating and good and delightful altogether as 
Venetia imagined, how should she not oe her ? 
how not make her on the spot her goddess to 
be worshiped, her queen to be obeyed? In one 
half hour she had created an ideal, as she had 
created others before; and she counted the days 
between now and her return to school as a lover 
counts those which stand between him and his 
beloved. : 

“Oh, auntie, fancy! a beautiful little thing 
from Cuba; from that lovely country, that exqui- 
site place !—why, they call it the Pearl of the 
Antilles!” she had said, enthusiastically, after 
she had read Katie’s letter. ‘“ How delightful it 
will be! She will be like a fairy among us all.” 

For which outburst of baseless delight she had 
received the rebuke which begins this chapter, 

-though the sole effect that it had on her was to 
send her back on herself, and to make her dreams 
silent instead of audible. 

If Venetia’s imagination had pictured the fu- 
ture in gold so far as her new school-fellow was 
concerned, the reality of things brought her even 
more than she had anticipated. Graziella was the 
kind of girl to have warmed into activity a dead- 
er fancy than Venetia’s. What, then, did she 
not do to one already disposed by temperament 
and that terrible “ need” to find her a living poem, 
a human flower, a heroine out of a novel, a grace, 
@ muse, @ saint, and an angel all in one? 

Beautiful in a strange foreign way, but beau- 
tiful exceedingly; with dark eyes surrounded by 
a fringe of lashes so long that they swept her 
rounded, olive-tinted cheeks ; a mouth like a rose- 





bud; hair soft, thick, and black as night, falling 
to her feet when she let it loose ; a figure as slight 
as the traditional sylph’s, but of such exquisite 
proportions as made all others look coarse or 
m according to the line on which they dif- 
fered; with a half-hidden fire beneath her grace- 
ful indolence; a passion, indicated rather than 
shown, penetrating her sweet caressing suftness, 
which gave her that appearance of latent strength 
and unexplored possibilities, so attractive, so com- 
pelling, so mysterious to the imagination—Grazi- 
ella was soon the queen of the school, but reign- 
ing over none more arbitrarily than over Venetia. 
Her heart had gone down before the lovely little 
Creole as it had never yet gone down before any 
one; and she transacted in little and in school- 
girl travesty the great drama of love which she 
was destined to enact in more serious fashion 
hereafter. . 

But things were not always smooth between 
the two friends; and, indeed, it was only the 
sweetness of Venetia’s temper and the ‘absolute 
sincerity of her devotion—the entire forgetful- 
ness of herself and the delicate tact taught by 
truth and love together—that made matters 
bearable. For though Graziella had many vir- 
tues—the virtues which belong to a nature pas- 
sionate and not ungenerous—she had a vice that 
went far to destroy all the good of these others, 
and that made her love more often a service of 
pain than of pleasure. She was jealous; fiercely, 
unreasonably, wildly jealous; jealous as only a 
Creole can be -jealous—that is, as a savage for 
suspicion and a wild beast for cruelty. But she 
had fewer outbreaks with Venetia than she 
would have had with any one else, because of 
this saintly devotion, this faithful absorption 
and hourly dedication, which it was almost im- 
possible for the most perverse ingenuity to dis- 
tort or misunderstand. Sometimes, indeed, there 
were tremendous acts of trouble and tragedy to 
go through; but, on the whole, this school-girl 
romance brought as much happiness as it gave 
pleasure, for if the one was blessed in her wor- 
ship, the other was charmed to be worshiped. 

So the days passed through summer and au- 
tumn, winter and spring, when Venetia, having 
reached the magic age of eighteen, was taken 
from Graziella and Noon Lodge to meet fortune 
and the future inthe great world at home. The 
Creole, two years younger than the English girl, 
had to be kept for another twelve months under 
the Misses Wynter’s fostering wing, when she 
too would be pronounced fit to fly on her own 
account, and to be eligiblé for balls and liable to 
lovers. 

Of course it was a tremendous grief to Vene- 
tia to leave her young queen in the durance 
from which she, for her own part, had escaped. 
Though she disliked Noon Lodge, and did not 
love the Misses Wynter, she ‘would willingly 
have postponed her “ coming out” for a year, so 
that she might have kept with Graziella. But 
fate is stronger than love, and the sacrifice had 
to be made. It was agreed, however, that the 
Creole, who had only friends—no acknowledged 
relations —in England, should spend half her 
holidays at Oak-tree House with Venetia and 
Miss Morris; and with this the two friends had 
perforce to be content, and to make the best of 
things as they stood. And as even Aunt Hono- 
ria—poor peevish, sickly body !—was, in a cer- 
tain sense, fascinated by the pretty little Cuban, 
the holidays were to be times of great delight. 
Meanwhile Venetian went out and enjoyed her- 
self, and Graziella wove her spells round others 
of her companions as well as round her teachers, 
so that she succeeded in getting more pleasure 
and less learning, more holidays, more indul- 
gences, more caresses, and fewer lessons, fines, 
or admonitions, than any other young lady in the 
establishment. It was a way she had—a way 
which no one yet had been found able to with- 
stand, and which had, so far, brought her what 
she wished, and satisfied all her demands. It 
remained to be seen whether, when fairly launch- 
ed into the great flood of life and the unknown, 
she would be able to steer her precious bark as 
deftly as she had steered her toy boat, now in 
the ponds and shallows; af she would be able to 
make men her slaves as she had hitherto made 
her girl friends her servants, and compel from 
them the love and adoration which she had won 
from these others ; if she would be still queen of 


her world, supreme, dominant, and confessed ; ° 


or—would she have to yield at times to others ? 





CHAPTER II. 
IMITATION. 


Tue return from school and formal “comin 
out” of a pretty girl of confessed amiability an 
a good fortune is an event in a community which 
equals in importance the appointment of a new 
curate, or the arrival of a crack regiment with 
an unmarried colonel at its head. It is a kind 
of lottery, where the sanguine see their success, 
and the timid fear their failure; but where each 
man who has the necessary conditions of celiba- 
cy and heart-wholeness is sure to think that for- 
tune is impartial and chances equal, and that the 
prize is as likely to be won by himself as by an- 
other. 

This was the feeling which Venetia roused 
among the youth of Belton Forest, where they 
all lived. She was the biggest prize of their lo- 
cal matrimonial lottery on the female side of the 
lucky-bag, and every unmarried man of the dis- 
trict — from little Tommy Clarke, the doctor’s 
son, to handsome Charley Mossman, of Belton 
Chace, through the gradations of Mr. Roughton, 
the curate, with a hundred and twenty pounds a 
year, and Captain Blakey, with his half-pay, 
grizzled beard, and fifty years of experience— 
had his dreams about Venetia Greville, and his 
speculations as to whether it was worth his while 
to decide on making her his wife or no. Before 
she had been three mohths at Oak-tree House 





she had received five offers of marriage, Five 
sane and stalwart English gentlemen had thrown 
themselves at her feet and besought her to bless 
them with her hand, each swearing that it was 
for love of her own sweet person only, and all 
with tongues discreetly silent on the Three per 
Cents, where her fortune was invested; though, 
to do them justice as men of business, all had 
turned their eyes that way, and each had studied 
the money article in the Zimes, and decided on 
the investments that he would make when he had 
the control of things, and had raised the three 
per cent. to six. 

Venetia, however, did not see her hero in any 
of the five, which was a blessing, though rather * 
a surprise to her aunt, knowing as she did the 
girl’s fatal facility for idealizing, and the ex- 
treme likelihood there was of her investing with’ 
every kind of heroic attribute some common- 
place creature with a good manner. and fluent 
speech, who should strike the key-note of her 
character cleverly and gain her heart by delud- 
ing her imagination. But nothing of this had 
happened yet; the girl’s fate was still to come. 

It came before long: how should it not? 
Writing school-girl love-letters to Graziella, and 
going out to such balls and picnics, such lawn 
parties and water parties as were given in the 
neighborhood, was all very well; but even when 
alternated with spells of dry study on the off 
days, and a sincere love of music and painting at 
all times, they were not interests of such dimen- 
sions as necessarily excluded others. On the 
contrary, the more the girl’s nature was stirred, 
the more likelihood of deeper movement when 
the chance came. And so it happened when Er- 
nest Pierrepoint came down to pay a visit to 
Charley Mossman, his old Eton friend and col- 
lege chum, and the bachelors of Belton Forest 
gave a ball to the neighborhood, with Venetia 
Greville, the mistress of Oak-tree House, as the 
queen and acknowledged belle. 

- Any one might be forgiven for idealizing Er- 
nest Pierrepoint. Even elderly women learned 
the trick, and men themselves were not exempt. 
It was not only that he was handfome—Charley 
Mossman was that too, and Captain Blakey, 
though grizzled and fifty, had once been an 
Adonis, and was a “fine figyre of a man” still; 
nor was it only that he was clever—Mr. Rough- 
ton, the curate, had been a double-first, and, like 
some one else more famous, had forgotten more 
than any one else in the place had ever known. 
If Ernest Pierrepoint played on the flute divine- 
ly, so did little Tommy Clarke; if he sketched 
like a master, so did James Butterworth; and as 
for athletics, great as he was in all manly sports, 
he had his equals and his masters among the 
young men of Belton Forest; so that it could not 
be on this account that he was accepted as king 
of his company wherever he appeared. No; it 
was for something far more subtle, far more in- 
definable; fora certain grace of manner, a charm 
of voice, a chivalrous deference to women which 


“yet did not put him at odds with men with whom 


he was bon camarade on all points; for the most 
perfect sweetness of temper ; for a tact so delicate 
as to be almost a sixth sense; for a pleasant 
power of talk which was bright without being 
gaudy fire-works, animated and not noisy, inter- 
esting and not scholastic; and, above all, for an 
appearance of curiously graceful guilelessness 
which set people at their ease at once, and was 
as far removed from the ordinary bluff British 
honesty which treads on your toes without apol- 
ogy, and slaps you in the face without regret, as 
was his breeding from that of a country haw- 
buck, or his person from that of a good-looking 
prize-fighter. In a word, he was a hero ready 
made to hand; a young Apollo whom nymphs 
and goat-herds might adore, and who, while ac- 
cepting his position, gave no sign that he smelt 
the incense which, for his own part, he burned as 
liberally as it was offered. 

“You must present me, Charley, to your fair 

friend Miss Greville,” he had said, as they drove 
to the ball; and Charley, who was really smitten, 
as the phrase goes, said, “Of course,” joyfully 
thinking that now he should have a friend at 
court who would sound his praises judiciously, 
and make Miss Greville understand his merits 
better than she seemed to have understood them 
as yet. 
He had no fear of Ernest on his own account: 
He had always understood that there was an at- 
tachment between him and a pretty cousin, with 
paternal consent refused because of the relation- 
ship, but which was an effectual barrier to any 
other affaire, and so rendered him safe under the 
head of rivalry; else, perhaps, he would not have 
said “of course” so joyfully, nor even have asked 
him down to Belton Chace at all. As it was, 
however, as soon as Venetia and her aunt came 
into the room, he went up to them with his friend, 
and presented in due form Mr. Ernest Pierrepoint 
to Miss Greville. 

A waltz was just beginning, and Venetia’s 
card was clear; there was no reason, therefore, 
why she should not be whirled away on the arm . 
of Charley Mossman’s friend, though Charley had 
designed to dance this first waltz with her him- 
self—had expressly saved himself for it—had 
been looking forward to it for some days,as a 
thing that should somehow mysteriously ad- 
vance him in the difficult path of her good favor, 
and make them happy—he scarcely knew why. 
But Ernest, in that unconscious innocent way of 
his, took her from under his very eyes, and 
Charley was left to console himself as he best 
could for his disappointment. Had it been any 
but Ernest, that disappointment would have been 
very bitter; but his fidus Achates, his friend and 
prospective champion—well, if not himself, this 
other was the next best that could be found. And 
with this Charley comforted himself, and waltzed 
with Emily Backhouse instead of with Venetia, 
which at least pleased one of the persons con- 
cerned. For Emily Backhouse had a tender 
heart, and Charley Mossman had once set his 
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seal on it, a little carelessly, perhaps ; but the im- 
pression remained, and poor Emily did not seek 
to rub it off. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.) 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


ANEW Way to prepare Curpant Jetiy.—A recipe 


for making superior jelly without heat is given in a 
Parisian journal of chemistry, which may be worth 
trying by some of our readers. The currants are to 
be washed and squeezed in the usual way, and the 
juice placed in a stone or earthen vessel, and set away 
in a cool place in the cellar. In about twenty-four 
hours a considerable amount of froth will cover the 
surface, produced by fermentation, and this must be 


~ removed, and the whole strained again through the 


jelly bag, then weighed, and an equal weight of pow- 
dered white sugar is to be added. This is to be stirred 
constantly until entirely dissolved, and then put into 
jars, tied up tightly, and set away. At the end of 
another twenty-four hours a perfectly transparent jel- 
ly of the most satisfactory flavor will be formed, which 
will keep as long as if it had been cooked. 

To press Raw Tomators.—Few persons take the lit- 
tle trouble it requires to make this common dish palata- 
ble. In the first place, carefully remove the peelings, 
either after scalding the fruit, or with a knife if time 
does not allow of their becoming perfectly cold before 
being used. Only perfectly ripe tomatoes should ever 
be eaten raw. Slice thin, and sprinkle generously 
with salt, more sparingly with black pepper, and to a 
dish holding one quart add a light table-spoonful of 
sugar to give a piquant zest to the whole. Lastly add 
a gill of best cider vinegar; although, if you would 
have a dish yet better suited to please an epicurean 
palate, you may add a tea-spoonful of made mustard 
and two table-spoonfuls of rich sweet cream. 

Warter-mMeton Ruvp Presrrve.—Pare off the outside 
green rind, and lay it in cold water for four hours; 
then change the water, and put it on to boil. There 
should be enough of this fresh water to cover the 
fruit well. As soon as it has boiled five minutes, take 
it off, and put the rind in ginger tea, where it must re- 
main all night. The next morning put it on in fresh 
ginger tea, and let it boil until you can run a straw 
through the pieces. Take the rind out of the tea and 
cut it into small pieces an inch or two inlength. Add 
the juice and rind of four lemons, and some sliced 
white race-ginger for one large melon. Put one pound 
of sugar to one pound of fruit, and boil them together 
for one hour. The lemon peel should be cut thin, and 
boiled with the rind in ginger tea. Carefully remove 
the seeds from the slices-of lemon, lest a bitter taste 
be imparted to the preserve. 

Carney Pupprse.—One quart of flour, three cupfuls 
of dried cherries rubbed in the flour, four eggs, two 
cupfuls of sugar beaten very light after being added 
to the eggs, a cupful of sweet milk, one tea-spoonful 
of bicarbonate of soda and two tea-spoonfuls of cream 
of tartar sifted into the flour. Wet the flour and fruit 
with the eggs and milk, and add a tea-spoonful of 
salt. Scald your pudding cloth or mould, allowing 
ample room for swelling, and boil for two or three 
hours. Prepare a sweet wine sauce to send to table 
with this pudding, which is regarded by many as equal 
to plum-pudding. 





ENGLISH GOSSYP. 
[From ovr Own CoRRESPONDENT.] 

A royal Author.—A long Reign.—The Jew at Pots- 
dam.—A chivalric Death.—A poetic Butler.—A Con- 
vict Marriage.—Utilizing a Miracle.—The expensive 
Yearling.—Miss Martineau.—Browning’s last Poem. 

HE list of “royal and noble authors” is about 

to be increased by our Prince Leopold, who 

will shortly publish an account of his late travels 
in France and Italy. It may be said that he need 
be a clever fellow to give us any thing new upon 

a subject which has engaged so many pens. But 

the fact is, that a royal personage has so much 

the advantage of others in the way of opportunity 
that it is quite possible the volume may be an 
entertaining one. 

To-day (June 20) is the thirty-ninth anniversary 
of Queen Victoria’s accession to the throne, so that 
in royal longevity she has attained a very high 
rank. A Dryasdustian friend reminds me that 
“she has just passed Henry VI. and Henry VIII.” 
(how queer it sounds!), and now stands fifth in 
order, Elizabeth being still her senior, and the 
“three long thirds,” Edward, Henry, and the 
George who was the last you shared with us. 
Mad and sane, he reigned over us for sixty years, 
while Louis XIV., of France, reigned seventy-two 
years,'so that royalty seems tough enough, and 
might almost disprove Sir Henry Thompson’s 
theory that those men do not live longest whose 
lives are the most prayed for. 

The next-generation of monarchs will in most 
cases be probably a great improvement upon their 
predecessors. The Emperor of Germany, at all 
events, will be succeeded by one who exhibits 
thorough liberality as respects religious creed. 
A pretty story about him comes from Cassel, at 
which place there is a college attended by the 
Crown Prinee’s two sons. They are allowed to 
choose their own companions, and formed an in- 
timacy with a Jewish lad, the son of the widow 
of one of the professors. They asked him home 
to Potsdam for the holidays; and when he mod- 
estly pointed out the difference of rank between 
them, their father overruled the objection. Again 
the lad declined upon the ground of his faith, 
which (since his mother desired him to be strict 
in all observances), would necessitate a particular 
diet. Whereupon the future Emperor command- 
ed that every thing should be done during the 
holidays at the palace in compliance with his 
prejudices, which must have been a trial to his 
royal, but probably German sausage loving, young 
companions. This incident may, of course, be 
but a bid for popularity on the part of a sagacious 
prince; but if so, it has succeeded. Even princes 
have improved since the days when they drew 
Jews’ teeth out if they could not draw a check 
from them—abstracted ivory where they could 
not get gold—and when the phrase, “worth a 
Jew’s eye,” had really a practical meaning. 

In some things, on the other hand, such as 
chivalric politeness (which was often, however, 
but skin-deep), we are obviously deteriorating. 





Few old gentlemen are likely to perish in future 
from the accident that befell the Marquis de Val- 
Dieu the other day, a nobleman in his eightieth 
year, and one of the last survivors of the body- 
guard of Charles X. Stooping, in his old-fash- 
ioned way, to kiss the hand of the Countess-Dow- 
ager de la Tour d’Aradec in her drawing-room, 
he ruptured an aneurism of the heart, and died at 
her feet. 

It is, however, some comfort to think that if 
the upper classes are failing in politeness, the 
lower, in some instances at least, are oe 
to teach it them. In a fashionable family wii 
which I have the honor to be acquainted, and at 
whose board I have enjoyed the best dinners and 
met the dullest of company for years, the butler 
suddenly gave warning. It was un as 
things connected with the servants always are in 
houses where the mistress never visits the kitch- 
en, and it was inconvenient. “Iam sorry you 
are going, Darling” (not that she had been de- 
voted to him; quite the reverse: his surname 
“What is the reason of your de- 


“Simply this, my lady: that I have been in your 
service for two years, and have never had a word 
of kindness from you. And it is love, it’s love, 
it’s love, let me tell you, as makes the world go 
round.” 

Absurd as the scene must have been (I feel that 
the mere telling, without a picture of the fine lady 
to illustrate it, falls far short of what it should 
be), and strangely chosen as was the quotation, 
there was a deal of sense in what the butler said ; 
and it would be well if mistresses of households 
would give ear to it. It is ridiculous to expect 
people “to show an interest” in their master’s 
service when the interest is not reciprocated. 

One of the most curious marriages—though 
neither @ la mode nor of the heart—has just taken 
place at Bercy, in France. Maillard and Vri- 
gnault were two pretty fellows who had been 
scoundrels from boyhood, and at a comparatively 
early age were sentenced to transportation to 
Cayenne for life. Their patriotism was not so 
excessive that the thought of leaving their coun- 
try should break their hearts; but what they did 
regret was that they were henceforth to be sepa- 
rated from the objects of their affections, Made- 
moiselles Eugénie Piat and Hortense Courturier. 
This sorrow was reciprocated by the two young 

“ladies, who actually consented to be informed 
against by their lovers, in whose crimes they had 
shared, and on being brought to justice confessed 
their misdeeds with the utmost coolness. Their 
object was to be sent to the same destination as 
the two gentlemen, with whom, once arrived at 
Cayenne, they would be permitted to reside. In 
the mean time there was a ceremony to be per- 
formed for which up to this time they had not 
had the leisure or the inclination. They had to 
be married. This permission was not, of course, 
granted by the authorities out of mere good-will : 
the betrayal of some twenty of their associates in 
crime was the price of their bliss to Messrs. Mail- 
lard and Vrignault, and they did not hesitate to 
pay it. As soon as their brother scoundrels were 
secured, four cabs left the prison for the Mairie, 
containing the brides and bridegrooms—all sepa- 
rated, however, and all well guarded. It is neces- 
sary that all civil marriages shall take place at 
perfect liberty, so the handcuffs were dispensed 
with, but eight policemen were the witnesses of 
the touching ceremony. The happy pairs were 
again separated at the door of the Mairie, not to 
meet again till at Cayenne, where they will be re- 
united, let us hope, “ for good,” to live happily, or 
at least honestly, ever afterward: only it strikes 
me that they may have same unwelcome visitors 
during their honey-moon if their betrayed associ- 
ates are also “recommended” to try Cayenne. 

*Another French story is just now amusing us, 
also respecting a violator of the law. A young 
villager of the name of Loo had been accused, 
not without justice, of stealing certain pocket- 
handkerchiefs, and taking advantage of the pres- 
ent rage for miracles, it struck him that he might 
call important witnesses to character. Accord- 
ingly, he got into the church at night, illuminated 
it very successfully, tied all the bell-ropes togeth- 
er, and flinging them out of window, climbed a 
tree in the neighborhood, and set to work to ring 
them vehemently. The villagers, roused by the 
wild clamor, and perceiving their church lit up, 
as they doubted not by heavenly hands, were 
immensely excited, and on entering the sacred 
building found it placarded with notifications 
to this effect: “In the name of Heaven, O peo- 
ple of earth, you are summoned to testify to 
the honesty of the excellent youth, Loo, lying 
now under unjust suspicion, and to denounce the 
witnesses against him, who have forsworn them- 
selves. [Signed] St. Peter, Porter of Heaven’s 

Gate.” Indeed, the young gentleman did not 
stop at St. Peter, but cited the most Supreme 
Personages as witnesses to his innocente. The 
villagers would have believed it all, perhaps, had 
it been about the Pope of Rome or the King of 
France, but being about M. Loo, with whom they 
were well acquainted, they claimed for once the 
right of private judgment. 

It is very funny, when one considers “ the di- 
vinity” that is supposed “to hedge a king,” how 
very philosophically kings take each other’s mis- 
fortunes and downfalls. -No sooner was Abdul- 
Aziz’s breath out of his body than the Shah of 
Persia hastened to telegraph to-his successor a 
message of “heart-felt congratulation,” and an 
aspiration for the grandeur of “ the Islamite peo- 
ple confided” (Heaven help them!) “to our care 
by the Most High.” The affection between des- 
potic monarchs seems, like a dead ‘flower, to re- 
quire for its removal only a pair of scissors. 

To descend from these magnificoes to the hum- 
ble subject of velocipedes, it seems that one of 
those vehicles has now been constructed to su- 
persede every thing “upon the road.” It has 
an engine heated with petroleum, which, “ being 
placed on the two back The, does not inter- 





fere with the comfort of the driver.” This seems 
to me to be going a little too far: the advertise- 
ment should run, “with the comfort of sane 
drivers.” No doubt it would be very pleasant so 
long as every thing went well. But the experi- 
ment reminds me of what an old stage-coachman 
said of the railways: “ If a coach comes to grief, 
why, there you are ; but if any thing happens to 
a railway train, where are you ?” ; 

There is no money any where, to judge by the 
commercial “leaders” in our newspapers; but I 
notice that Lord Dudley lost $100,000 at Ascot 
Races and paid it, and that the Duke of West- 
moreland gave $20,000 for a yearling colt last 
week. There is certainly, therefore, money some- 
where; and all I can say is—and I, for my part, 
aang ei eames meta not 
got 

On Tuesday, June 27, expired Harriet Marti- 
neau, one of the most remarkable women that 
even in these days, so prolific in feminine intelli- 
gence, this country or any country has produced. 
A curious feature of her demise is that she has 


written her own obituary notice in the journal- 


(the Daily News) with which she has been for so 
many years connected. It is, perhaps, the only 
thing she ever wrote ~ Sich is not excellent of its 
kind, its cold self-criticism being so excessive as 
to become disparagement. Her works comprise 
five-and-forty volumes, besides those pieces, in 
her case hardly to be called “fugitive,” which 
she published in the magazines, and her innu- 
merable political “ leaders.” * She did —~ that 
have been never done by a single mind; and 
whatever she touched she may be said to have 
more or less adorned. Devotional works, poetry, 
fiction, metaphysics, history, juvenile tales, and 
positive philosophy have all in turn occupied her 


mind. And she twice refused a pension. 
In Mr. Browning’s forth-coming work of Pac- 
chiarotto and how he Worked in Di there 


are some of the best rhymes since “ udibras,” 
and the hardest personal hits at the critics since 
“ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” In the 
former case he brings into his verse the favorite 
London Music-hall ditty in this fashion : 

“While treading down rose and ranunculus, 

You Tommy-make-room-for-your-Uncle us ;” 
while in the latter he thus describes a personal 
enemy: 3 
“‘Dwarfs are saucy,’ says Dickens: so, sauced in 

Your own sauce.... 
Of course he means Alfred Austin, who, though 
small in stature, has dared to fling his stone 
against the Goliath Browning. 
R. Kemate, of London. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


yore had the patriotic rejoicing of our 
Centennial Fourth of July ceased, when a cr 
of ish swept across the country from far-o 
Montana. On the banks of the Little Big Horn 
River a fearful battle with the Sioux Indians had 
taken place, and something like three hundred 
brave officers and soldiers, under the command 
of the intrepid General Custer, were slaughter- 
ed, and not one engaged in the dreadful conflict 
to tell the details of the massacre. Re- 
po were brought by.scouts, but all the horri- 
le particulars of the actual battle were only to 
be gathered by an inspection of the go eld 
where lay the mutilated dodies of our soldiers. 
A dark pall of mystery — over the scene, 
which will probably never removed. The 
long story, briefly told, is as follows: the savage 
Sioux, having sed all conciliatory offers, and 
making constant depredations along the front- 
iers, three expeditions were sent out, nst 
them in the spring, nnder the command of Gen- 
eral Crook, General Gibbon, and General Terry. 
The country had been examined, some minor 
battles fought, and at length it was believed that 
the whereabouts of the main camp of the Indi+ 
ans was discovered. General Custer, with his 
regiment, was sent forward by General Tergy 
from the mouth of the Rosebud River. toward 
the locality where the Sioux were supposed to 
be encamped. General Terry was to make a 
junction with General Gibbon’s troops, and by 
a different route planned to reach the mouth of 
the Little Big Horn by June 26, where the com- 
bined forces would be ready for an attack. It 
— that General Custer came upon the In- 
dian village on the morning of June 25. A par. 
ently it was his intention to attack the v 
on both sides, for he ordered Major Reno, with 
a part of the regiment, to cross the river above 
the village, and advance upon it, while he, with 
five companies—four being held in reserve— 
dashed forward toward the enemy. Scarcely 
any thing more is certainly known: whether he 
—— made an attack, or was himself assailed, 
may always remain a doubtful point. Major 
Reno’s advance was fiercely resisted by the In- 
dians; he was soon fighting a battle for life. 
There was dreadful slaughter, and t suffer- 
ing for want of water; but by night. of the 26th 
they had found water and a position of compara- 
tive security, and had been joined by the reserve 
force. Meanwhile nothing could be learned re- 
specting General Custer. On the 26th General 
ibbon’s troops ee in the valley of the 
Little Big Horn, and scouts brought an uncred- 
ited report ofa terribly fatal battle. About noon 
of June 27 there was ocular proof of the terrible 
reality, Custer’s battle-field having been found, 
where the dead soldiers lay, there being abun- 
dant evidence that a gallant resistance was made, 
but that they were et on all sides by over- 
— numbers. It is believed thatthe noted 
ioux chief Sitting Bull commanded in person 
the Indian forces, and that the number of Sioux 
in the camp was about three thousand. This 
massacre of brave soldiers has caused mourning 
throughout the whole country. 





Human endurance was taxed to its utmost 
by the protracted season of intensely hot, dry 
weather, which, beginning in June, extended far 
into July, until the ‘oor effects were very 
gets felt by all. The mercury seemed to 

ave got up among the nineties and to have 
been unable to come down—although it was 
able in some places to go up above 100°. Sun- 
strokes were frequent, and many who were ex- 





sed to the burning heat died from its effects. 

ppressive as was the weather in New York and 
vicinity, it was even more trying in other sec- 
tions of the country. In some of the cities of 
the West and Northwest the torrid atmosphere 
retained its intensity during the night hours in 
a remarkable and peculiarly oppressive manner. 





Castle Garden, originally a fort, afterward a 
fashionable pleasure resort, then converted into 
a mammoth concert hall, and latterly a station 
for the reception of nts on their arrival 
in this.country, was destroyed by fire on Sunday 
evening, July QA large amount of baggage 
was burned, some of it paeneing to immigrants 
lately arrived, and some of it unclaimed baggage. 
It is an oldlandmark which is thus destroyed. 
It was grigtenll a government fort, construct- 
ed before the Revolution; but about 1820 the 
fortifications were leveled, and the place con- 
verted into a garden. In those days the Battery 
was the fashionable promenade. When the fa- 
mous songstress Jenny Lind was in this country, 
she sang to immense audiences in Castle Garden. 





Don’t find fault with the little ones and scold 
them if they fret during oppressively hot weath- 
er. Extend your patience to them, soothe 
them, s eir heated bodies with cool wa- 
ter, and relieve them of superfluous clothing, 
being careful, however, not to remove the thin 
under-wear to which they are accustomed, for 
they will be no more comfortable without that, 
and not as safe. But we sometimes see infants 
covered with heavy garments even in hot weath- 
er: the poor little things can not have need 
for them, nor the strength to bear them. 





About midnight of the Fourth of July, a fear- 
ful rain-storm, accompanied 4 thunder and 
lightning, broke upon the city of Dubuque, Iowa, 
and its ae Great damage was done to prop- 
erty in the city, but it is believed only one life 
was lost there—a child sleeping in its crib was 
drowned before its parents awoke. But the lit- 
tle village of Rockdale, not far distant, was ut- 
terly swept away. It was built upon a creek, 
contained post-office, hotel, stores, and other 
a besides dwelling-houses. Reports 
vary as to the number of inhabitants, but forty- 
two were drowned, in some casés whole families, 
Some escaped almost miraculously. One boy of 
eleven seized his little brother by the hair when 
floating down the stream; both reached a tree, 
and, clinging to limbs till morning, were saved, 
One family all took refuge in the attic of a store, 
Clinging to the rafters and beams, they stood in 
water to their armpits for three hours, till the 
flood subsided, and all were saved. Althongiz 
Rockdale was the scene of the greatest disaster, 
the storm was equally severe in other parts of 
the State, and many other lives were lost, and 
much property destroyed. 


The colossal statue of Liberty to be erected 
on Bedloe’s Island, in New York Harbor, is to 
be made of beaten copper, and will be 112 feet 
in height to the top of the head, and 138 to the 
top of the torch. *As it is designed to stand on 
a pedestal 82 feet high, the entire column will 
be 220 feet above the ground. This work was 
projected to mark our Centennial year’ ity a so- 
ciety in Paris called the “‘ Franco-American Un- 
ion.” M. Bartholdi, the sculptor, is now in this 
country, and will exhibit the cast of the torch- 
bearing hand at the Centennial in Philadelphia, 





Great complaints are made of the impurity of 
London drinking water. During a recent dis- 
cussion on the subject in the House of Com- 
mons, it was stated that a clergyman in the East 
End, who was in the habit of taking children 
and their parents for a day in the country, had 
found the mothers gave their children beer in- 
stead of water, because they thought the latter 
likely to be injurious. 


Gentlemen should be comforted, when the 
weather is rapidly melting away their paper col- 
lars, by the fact that the factories are making 
some 2,000,000, more or less, a day, so that the 
supply will not be exhausted. . 





Virginia Cit¥, Nevada, is one of the busiest 
cities in the world. Losses by the fire of some 
months ago are being rapidly replaced, and 
the eral aspect of the town will be much 
improved when these are rebuilt. For several 
weeks past, the daily consumption of lumber for 
building purposes alone has reached between 
80,000 and 100,000 feet. The mines use a larger 

uantity, and as they are developed, the demand 
or lumber increases in like ratio. It is stated 
that* the Consolidated Virginia Mine absorbs 
1,250,000 feet monthly. Those who have visited 
the mines will understand why this large con- 
sumption is necessary. Every level, drift, and 
winze is shored up with timbers. It is esti- 
mated that at least 300,000,000 feet of lumber 
have been buried in the Comstock Mines during 
the last seventeen years. Beyond this tremen- 
dous consumption of wood about the mines, 
from 300 to 400 cords are used daily for fuel. 





A correspondent of the Congregationalist re- 
lates a curious little incident which he observed 
in the Japanese department of the Main Build- 
ing, illustrative of the method in which a Jap- 
anese artisan performs his work : 


“The arm of a small figure of a knizht on a carved 
bedstead had been broken off, and was to be ee on. 
The glue-pot was at some distance from the bedstead, 
but was held in a light tea-kettle of hot water which 
might have been easily taken to the spot where the 
work was to be done, But the workman did not 
choose this way of doing things. He carried the bit 
of wood to the glue-pot, sat down on his heels with 
great deliberation, carefully examined the fractured 
8 , then as carefully stirred the glue. Then he 
had some jocose by-play with a fellow-workman, and 
finally to apply the glue. Every movement was 
so slow that I began to wonder how he was to get the 
broken surfaces together before the glue should be 
cold and hard, for he had a long way to walk through 
a crowd of people in a narrow and crooked passage. 
There was no need of worrying about it; the thing 
was easily done. When all was. ready, he took his 
time about rising from his seat upon his heels, opened 
his mouth wide, thrust the bit of wood held between 
thumb and finger deep within the warm, moist cavern 
nature had so kindly provided, and in this ludicrous 
attitude, breathing heavily, he threaded his way slow- 
ly through the crowd till he reached the bed. Then 
he hunted around for a step-ladder, took his time 
about placing it, examined and wiped the surface 


from which the arm was broken, and as soon as he 
couldn't think of any thing else to do, the bit of wood 
was withdrawn from down his throat,and the joining 
was instantly completed.” 








“THE APOTHECARY.”—From “ Romeo anp Juuier.” 


—From a Pamrine sy H. S. Marks, A. R.A., exurerrep in THe Royat AcapEMY oF 1876.—[Szxz Pacer 506.] 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Aveust-5, 1876, 








A LULLABY. 


Husa! hush! The night draws on; 
The sun has long since set; 
And the fast-closing flowers 
With heavy dews are wet. 

Shut close thine eyes ; 
Twilight is darkening the skies. 


Husk! hush! All sounds are still; 
The birds are gone to rest; 
The mother-bird keeps warmh 
Her young within the nest. 
Shut close thine eyes, 
For the last songster homeward flies. 


Hush! hush! The moonbeams fall 
Upon the summer leas; 
The night wind murmurs soft 
Among the dusky trees. 

Shut close thine eyes, 
For the last streak of daylight dies. 


Hush! hush! The day is done. 

Lie down, my child, and sleep; 

The silver stars above . 

For thee a watch will keep. 
Shut close thine eyes; 

Sweet peace upon thy pillow lies. 


Hush! hush! And happy dreams 
All through the silent night. 
Fear nothing; slumber on 
Until the morning bright. 

Shut close thine eyes, 
For angels sing thy lullabies. 





“THE APOTHECARY.” 


HE beautiful engraving on our double page 

reproduces one of the most notable pictures 

in the London Exhibition of the Royal Academy 

of 1876, and is supposed to depict Romeo’s “ true 

apothecary,” whose quick drug stretched him life- 
less on Juliet’s bier. 

Blackwood’s Magazine says of this fine picture : 
“Mr. Marks sends us one of his fine picturesque 
and quaint interiors, full of all the odd things 
which he loves to paint, though scarcely realiz- 
ing the name which he gives it. This is not the 
apothecary whom ‘sharp misery’ had ‘worn to 
the bones,’ the ‘caitiff wretch’ who would sell 
any poison that might happen to be wanted, but 
an old student, worn with labor, not with want, 
probably knowing all about the black-arts—an 
alchemist, something of. a magician—in the midst 
of all the paraphernalia of his many pursuits. 
The light comes in upon his worn but fine head 
from a high window. The curious old chamber 
is full of curious things, drawn in their integrity 
from Shakspeare’s list, but enriched by additions, 
and forming a fit background for the quaint fig- 
roe in orn and skull-cap, busy about some brew- 

t it is much more probable that he is 
ps the ingredients of which gold is to be 
made than the potion which his poverty but not 
his will impelled the old starveling to sell. We 
have no objections, indeed we. prefer, for our 
own part, the original of Mr. Marks’s fancy, even 
to a carefully costumed shadow from Shakspeare, 
and we do not think a bit the worse of him be- 
cause, though he calls his picture ‘The Apothe- 
cary,’ and quotes from Romeo and Juliet, he sug- 
gests the rosy cross and the philosopher’s stone 
rather than the sleeping draught which wrought 
so much woe: It is one of a series of which Mr. 
Marks has already given us some fine examples, 
a fit companion to the ‘Bookworm’ and the 
‘ Ornithologist,” and full of the same careful and 
fine artistic work, though perhaps with less of 
the quaintly humorous suggestion peculiar to the 
painter.” 

In this connection it may be well to quote Ro- 
meo’s description of the apothecary and his den 
to further elucidate the picture : 

“TI do remember an apoth 


ecary,— 

And hereabouts he dwelis,—whom late I noted, 
In tatter’d weeds, with overwhelming brows, 
Culling = simples; nage were his looks, 
Sharp misery had worn him to the bones: 
And in his needy shop a tortoise hung, 

An alli 4 — a, and other skins 

Of ill a ce and wows gn his shelves 

A fom me of empty boxes, 

Green om Ang pots, bladders, and musty seeds, 
Remnants of packthread, and old cakes of  Toses, 
Were thinly scatter’d, to make up a show.” 


A stuffed alligator then made part of the reg- 
ular furniture of an apothecary’s shop. When 
an apothecary first engaged with his druggist, he 
was furnished by him gratuitously with a dead 
crocodile or alligator, which articles of show were 
then imported for that use only ; and in times not 
very remote from our own, stuffed alligators and 
tortoises might still have been found lingering 
in the out-of-the-way shops of country apotheca- 
ries in England. At all events, they went out of 
date before the grave periyjgs and amber-headed 
canes which were so long the distinctive mark 
of physicians. 

It is curious to note how the description of the 
apothecary varies in the successive editions of 
Shakspeare. The accepted modern rendering of 
Romeo’s address to him reads, 

“Famine is in thy cheeks, 
Need and oppression stareth in thy + ad 
Upon thy back hangs ragged misery 


while the quarto edition of 1597 says, 


“Upon thy back hangs ragged miserie, 
And starved famine eiwelleth iy thy “checks ; e 


and the quartos of 1599 and 1609 have, 
“Need and oppression starveth in thy eyes.” 


Be this as it may, the gaunt spectre of the play 
has little in common with the fine old figure in 
our picture, whose face is deeply lined by thought, 
but not by want, and who suggests the Italian 
dealers in drugs in the days of the Medici far 
more than the wretched apothecary whom Romeo 
found to his cost in Mantua. 





WARNED OF A WARNING. 


F the reader who has this page before his eyes 
be one of those who will believe only what 
they understand, or who—-because some impos- 
tors, pretending to deal with the supernatural, 
have been exposed—treat with ridicule the idea 
that spirits ¢an or will interpose in the affairs of 
mortals here below, let him skip the whole arti- 
cle, and go on to the next. He will have a very 
good dime’s worth without it. To the more tol- 
erant I would explain that I tell this tale as it 
was told to me, suppressing real names and al- 
tering the scene, according to a promise I have 
made. I will not attempt to account for any 
thing. The main facts were narrated by a per- 
son sane in mind and strong of body—a man of 
singularly truthful disposition. The sequel I wit- 
nessed with my own eyes, so you may be quite 
sure that you will not come across the old famil- 
iar “dodge” of making wonders turn out to be 
“the baseless fabric of a vision.” 

In the year 1864, when I first met Frank Con- 
roy, he was a handsome, brave, simple-minded 
boy. Eleven years later I saw him again. He 
was a great deal bigger, but very little changed. 
The same dark brown curly hair with a glint of 


red in it, the same, laughing blue eyes, the same | 


almost girlish smile, the same contempt for all 
that was mean or cruel ; only he didn’t burst out 
crying now when touched by such things. He 
stood six feet one in his rowing shoes, and I 
would just as soon have a mule kick me as feel 
the full weight of his arm. A gentle giant, this 
Frank Conroy, with fair abilities, good prospects, 
a happy home, troops of friends, and the sweetest 
girl in Virginia loving him with all her heart. 
This was Annie Annesley, the only daughter of a 
planter whose fortunes had survived the ravages 
of the civil war, and who lived in a grand old 
house on the James River, some fifty miles above 
Richmond. Her mother had died when she was 
a child. Annie was petite, of course, or she would 
not have had big Frank at her tiny feet; and 
there was a roundness and softness about the 
lower part of her face, which appeared to be of 
the-wax-doll order until you had taken in her 
eyes anf brow. I say “taken in,” because they 
grew upon you. She was not a reigning belle, 
however. Frank snapped her up as soon as she 
came out—that was one reason. She did not 
consider dancing the German as the end and ob- 
ject of existence; and she carried too many guns 
for the beaux of the period—that was another. 
There were ups and downs, ins.and outs, in the 
characters of this pair which favored the forging 
of an excellent weld when the great hammer-man, 
Love, should place them, all aglow, on his anvil. 
At first big Frank was indolent, little Annie am- 
bitious ; he was realistic, she romantic; he some- 
what too easy-going to keep off foes, she some- 
what too given to cynicism to gain friends. Ina 
short time they began to rub off each other’s an- 
gles, and to fill up each other’s deficiencies. He 
was twenty-one, and she eighteen, and they were 
to be married as soon as he had taken his degree. 

In all sorts of athletic contests and exercises he 
had already graduated with the highest honors. In 
public little Annie rather discouraged these pur- 
suits, but her heart glowed with delight when the 
Harvard boat dashed first under the string, and 
No. 3, the captain, was carried out of it in triumph. 
She tore her pretty lace handkerchief into shreds 
during the first laps of the three-mile foot-race, 
as the runner who wore her colors on his great 
heaving chest appeared only fifth in the contest. 
She couldn’t bear to see him beaten ; and when 
at last he put on his spurt and went through his 
men like a rocket, her heart beat faster than his 
own. At the time when this account commences 
he was in training for another great boat-race, 
and reading hard too; for your rowing man can 
be a good book-worker if he please. 

Now staying on a visit at the home of your be- 
trothed is both useful and charming: useful, be- 
cause it gives you an insight into her character 
which is not to be gained out in society; and 
charming—well, there is no need to elaborate 
that cause. But it does not conduce to close 
study. St. Anthony himself could not keep his 
eyes on his book when the Father of Evil took 
the shape of a pretty woman—to whom, by-the- 
bye, he was not engaged; so how can you ex- 
pect that a warm-hearted young fellow from Har- 
vard could work in the presence of his lady-love ? 
Why did he not lock himself up in his room? 
He did, but what was the use? If she went about 
singing, as was her wont, he listened, and Plato 
might reason as he pleased unattended to. If 
she was silent, he (big Frank, not Plato) wonderéd 
what she was doing, and Orestes raved in vain. 
The only chance for work was when she went 
away from house and grounds visiting some neigh- 
bor ; and this, when she knew the consequences, 
she did as often as she could. She was proud of 
her lover, and wanted him to take a good degree. 

These absences generally: lasted till luncheon- 
time; but one day she came down to breakfast 
in her riding-habit, and told him she was going 
to see the Melvilles. Seeing the Melvilles meant 
a ride, out and home, of two-and-twenty miles. 

“Mayn’t I go with you ?” he asked. 

“No, Sir. You have been shamefully idle late- 


“ly; besides, I have lots of things to say to Janey” 


(her chief bride-maid elect), “and you would be in 
the way. You need not expect to see me again 
till dinner,” she replied. 

Seven o’clock was their usual dinner-time. 
Frank improved the shining hours—read till noon, 
then he took a brisk walk till two, then he read 
till five, then, like a wise man, he put away his 
books, and packed up what he had learned into 
his brain. 

It was autumn, when the twilight comes soon 
and quickly deepens into night. The time slipped 
away, as it will do when one’s mind is busy, and 
when Annie came into the.room, dressed for the 
evening, he was quite surprised. 

“Back again so soon! and dressed already !” 





he exclaimed, rising to greet her; but she moved 
away from him toward the window, and stood 
there, silent, gazing into the rapidly deepening 
twilight. 

“Frank dear,” she said, after & pause, | 
want to warn you about som: 

“ All right; go on,” he replied, again advancing, 

“No, do not come near me. Stay where you 
are. Do not be surprised if some day you see a 
lady in your room.” 

aA lady ” 

“ Who will be there,” she continued, not heed- 
ing his interruption, “for no light purpose. If 
she should speak to you, take good heed of what 
she says, for—for the sake of her who loves you.” 

“Why not say ‘for my sake ?’” 

“ Well, then, for my sake.” 

“ And who is this mysterious counselor ?” 

“ Never mind.” 


“Oh, but I do mind. If there is any thing I° 


hate, it is the idea of any one coming between you 
andme. When I have something to say to you, I 
say it right out, and I want you to do the same. 
Is this person a friend ?” 

“ A great friend.” 

“Then introduce us, and let us all three talk 
it over, whatever it is; or, better still, hear what 
she has to say, and tell me yourself.” 

“ Wecan not always manage that such things 
as these should come exactly as we wish,” she an- 
swered, in a low sad voice. 

“No; but don’t you think, Annie, that my re- 
ceiving a lady in my room is not as good an ar- 
rangement as could be made ?” 

“T told you not to be surprised if she came. 
I did not say positively that she would come.” 

“Tf she does come, it will be with your con- 
sent?” 

“She could not do so without.” 

“Then you won’t be jealous ?” he asked, with 
a smile. 

“ There will be no cause for jealousy.” 

“You seem to be in a very strange humor to- 
day, dear.” 

“Why do you think that ?” 

“Your voice and manner are changed. Are 
you ill, darling? Is—” 

“Stay where you are,” she again interrupted, 
motioning him back to his seat.“ This will pass. 
Let us say no more on the subject. Give me 
your solemn promise that you will not say anoth- 
er word about it—only 7 

“ Well, dear, I think that is the very best thing 
I can do, "tor really—” 

“ Promise.” 

“T promise—there! And now—” 

“No, you shall not move. Let me go. I will 
come down again in a few minutes. Be a good 
boy, Frank, and let-me have my way.” 

He turned round, half vexed, to put away his 
notes, and when he looked up again she was gone. 

He kept his promise, and he had his reward. 
Annie was even more than usually bright and lov- 
ing all the rest of that evening. The next day 
passed as usual, and on the next but one there 
was a picnic, which would not have ended as pleas- 
antly as it began but for big Frank. Returning 
by the light of the moon, the negro coachman 
(who had taken more Champagne heel-taps than 
conduced to careful driving) managed to put the 
two off wheels of the carriage which contained 
the Annesley party into the ditch at a turn in the 
road where the horses could not get a straight 
pull at it, and ten miles from home! Frank just 
lifted the whole thing out bodily—Annie and all ; 
for (as he said with one of his cheery laughs) 
“You don’t weigh any thing.” Then he drove 
them home, leaving Sambo to sober himself by a 
walk. 

“T wonder if Samson was much stronger than 
you are ?” said Annie, as he kissed her good-night, 
looking up, full of love and pride, into his hand- 
some face. 

“Poor old Samson! His strength did not do 
him much good, after all,” he laughed. 

“Oh, Frank! It saved his country, and helped 
him to a glorious end. I think there is nothing 
in history so splendid as the retribution he work- 
ed on his persecutors—crushing them in the hour 
of triumph, with the temple of their false gods.” 

“The muff! he should have gone outside and 
pushed,” said prosaic Frank. 

When he opened the door of his room he found 
that the lamp was alight. This was unusual, for 
he always had lit it himself. There were French 
windows on two sides of this chamber opening 
into the gallery. Two faced him as he entered ; 
the other pair were hidden by the bed and its 
mosquito bar. They were all wide open; for he 
loved fresh air, and laughed colds to scorn. It 
was almost as light as day. The full moon filled 
the veranda with its soft, silvery beams, and the 
dark evergreens below were ablaze with fire-flies : 
a night which tempts one to do any thing but go 
to bed. Frank took off his coat and boots, made 
himself comfortable in the rocking-chair, filled a 
big pipe with perigue, and thought he would read 
a little,as he had passed an idle day. As he rose 
to get his book he heard a gentle tap at the Vene- 
tian blinds outside. Flying moths, blundering aft- 
era light, as is their wont, make such noises; so 
he did not notice it. After a moment or two it 
was repeated louder, and a woman's voice said, 
“May I come in?” 

Now by this time he had forgotten all about 
the visit he might possibly receive, but was not 
surprised when a lady walked in without waiting 
for an answer. It does not take long to say “ May 
I come in?” yet as she spoke those few words the 
whole of his conversation with Annie on the day 
before yesterday came back to his mind. 

“ You are not surprised at this invasion ?” ask- 
ed his visitor. She was apparently about thirty 
years of age; tall, slight, and elegantly dressed. 
A Jace-edged handkerchief was loosely knotted 
round her throatyand in her hand she carried a 
common palmetto fan. She spoke in that sub- 
tone of assertion which a well-bred woman of her 
age has generally acquired without knowing how, 





and shoddy folk labor after in vain all their lives, 
Grant that a stranger could adopt this mode of 
presenting herself—and had not Annie told him 
a she might ?—and nothing could be more nat- 


"rai: replied phat’ he wen nate tie odhpenion 
and advanced his eoyers which she declined. 

“No, thanks,” she said, leaning one hand 
against ‘the side of the window space, and fanning 
herself. “TI won’t come in any farther. Do you 
sit down and listen to what I have to say. I 
won't keep you long. Oh! you may smoke, I 
don’t mind that in the least. But TI insist! I will 
not say a word till you have made four good 
puffs. That is right. One—two—three—four ; 
now for it.” 


Frank began to feel that he must have known E 


this lady for several years, so completely did she 
put him at his ease. 

“Don’t you think,” she continued, “ that when 
a man is engaged to be married, it is high time 
for him to leave off playing like a boy ?” 

“Certainly it is.” 

“That's right. All the running and rowing and 
jumping is well enough in its way. It makes boys 
men; but it makes men just a little bit coarse— 
at least that is my view.’ 

“ May I ask if Annie shares that opinion ?” 

“Let us leave her out of this discussion. She 
knows nothing about it.” 

“ And yet she prepared me for this—pleasure, 4 
said Frank, dryly. 

“Never mind. I repeat, she knows nothi 
about my present object. If she did, I am afraid 
she would not much assist me, for she is proud 
of her great athlete. I am old enough to be her 
mother, and” (with a bright smile) “am notin love 
with you, so I can talk sense. Now, really, what 
is there worth winning that you have not already 
won? Why risk defeat?” 

“T am not afraid of that.” 

“The confidence of the man! Well, ll put 
it in another way. Why not give some one else 
a chance? Do you think it is fair to monopolize 
all the glory and silver cups? You greedy na r 

This shot went home. Frank despised “ po 
hunters.” Was he a pot-hunter himself ? 

“There, I see you are coming round,” his visit- 
or resumed, pursuing her advantage. “Promise 
me that you will stick to your books like a good 
boy, take a splendid degree, and give up rowing 
and all that sort of thing, once and forever.” - 

“ Would it be indiséreet to inquire whom I have 


. been so fortunate as to inspire with such a deep 


iriterest in my affairs ?” 

“Ah! do not be sarcastic. You can not tell 
how it pains me,” she said. He looked up, and 
felt a power of tender, sad pleading which quite 
subdued his im) to resent her interference. 
“T have no right, I know,” she continued, “to 
ask this — for myself. I am nothin 
you; but I love Annie—oh! how fondly! I plead 
for her, and this I say, solemnly, Frank Conroy : 
if your affection be as deep as she’ deserves it 
should be, you will not hesitate. Man, man, what 
is success in a game, that you should prefer it to 
the happiness of the woman you love ?” 

“ You seem in earnest.” 

“T am in earnest.” 

“Well, I'll talk it over with her.” 

“Think it over by yourself first,” said his visit- 
or, after a pause, during- which she seemed to be 
struggling with something she wished to add and 
dared not. “And if you can not resolve~—as I 
pray you may—then you can tell her what has 
passed to-night. Good-by. God bless and guide 
you!” She kissed her hand to him, and passed 
out into the bright moonlight. 

“T ought to have thanked her, anyhow,” he 
mused, when she had gone. “What an unman- 
nerly dog she’ll think me! She’s not far wrong. 
I ought to give other fellows a turn, and I’m not 
sure whether a lighter man at No. 3— Well, I'll 
sleep on it. Who the deuce can she be ?” 

Who the deuce can she be? was the question 
which filled his mind when he woke—much ear- 
lier than usual—in the morning, and diligent in- 
quiries made of all the servants about failed to 
satisfy it. Should he ask Annie? No; he was 
a little piqued with Annie. It was absurd to sup- 
pose that these two were not in concert. And 
how*unfair to make him promise not to speak of 
what should pass, and then send this person to 
lecture him! True, he had “this person’s” per- 
mission to talk it over with Annie if he could not 
make up his mind to follow her advice; but he 
had done so, and there was an end of that part of 
the case. He had made a sacrifice much against 
the grain, and therefore--man like—he hedged 
by getting cross with a woman.. 

He wandered about from one room to another, 
fretting, fidgeting, unsettled. “He tried to read. 
He opened one book, and it was too heavy; an- 
other, and it was too flippant. He went out into 
the garden, and the chirruping of the birds an- 
noyed him. He returned to the house and made 
for Mr. Annesley’s study. His host was an early 
riser, and he wanted some one to talk to. Mr. 
Annesley was not down yet. On his table lay a 
black leather case, with silver clasps, that Frank 
had not noticed before. He undid the clasps and 
opened it. Jt contained a photograph of the wom- 
an who had visited him the night before. “ Now I 
can find out all about you,” he chuckled, “ without 
breaking any promise.” As he gazed at the pic- 
ture, and took in its details, a recollection arose 
which puzzled him. Man as he was, he remem- 
bered that his visitor’s dress, though of costly 
materials and in excellent taste, was made in a 
fashion which had long since gone out. The 
dress of the picture was in the same style. How 
was this? As he mused, Annie tripped in, gay 
and bright as ever, and laid a soft little hand on 
his shoulder. 

“Up so early !” she cried, gayly. Then, as she 
saw what he held, her face became suddenly sad. 

“ Whose likeness is this?” he asked, not noti- 
cing the change. 


“ Poor dear mamma's,” she replied, with a, 
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sob. Then his heart gave a great bound, and a 
cold sickening stupor fell upon him. 

“ Annie dear,” he said, when, after a mighty 
effort, he regained some command over his sus- 
pense (she, poor child, only thought he was shar- 
ing her sorrow, which the sight of that loved and 
long-lost face had awakened), “ you must give me 
back my promise.” 

“ What promise ?” 

-“That I made you the day you rode over to 
see the Melvilles.” 

“T don’t remember your promising any thing 
that day. What was it?” 

“To remind you would be half breaking it. 
Surely you can not have forgotten ?” 

“Let me see. You read me ‘ How Santa Claus 
came to Simpson’s Bar’ out of Bret Harte, and 
pretended that it did not make you cry.” 

“That was after dinner.” 

“In the morning you and papa were talking 
about fishing, and I listened.” 

“Tt was not in the morning or in the evening 
that I made you that promise, Annie. It was in 
the twilight, when you returned from your ride.” 

“Why, Frank! I went straight up to my room. 
It was so late I had hardly time to change my 
things. I never saw you from the time you 
mounted me at eleven’ o’clock till when we met 
at dinner: What are you dreaming about? Oh, 
Frank darling! what is the matter? Are you ill?” 

Again the cold sickening stupor ran through 
him, and he fell forward over the table, speech- 


ess. 

I, who tell this story, was a surgeon in the 

navy, and spending a short leave of absence as a 

’ visitor in the house where the scenes I have at- 
tempted to describe took place. Annie’s shrieks 
called her father, who called me, and between us 
we restored poor Frank to consciousness. I did 
not like the look of this seizure, but said noth- 
ing. No one consulted me. Still I watched him 
closely, and at breakfast, when the mail-bag came 
in, and he read his correspondence, I noticed that 
he received a second shock. 

That afternoon he called me into his own room, 
and told me what had happened to him, almost 
as it is worded here. He added evidence (ac- 
quired since morning) which proved beyond the 
possibility of doubt that Annie was miles away 
from the house when what he took for her spoke 
to him in the library. I heard him out, and 
made the usual reply. He had been dreaming— 
his nerves were out of order. 

“They are now,” he said; “but suppose any 
one had asked you about them the day before 
yesterday, what would you have said ?” 

Had I been obliged to reply, I must have ad- 
mitted that a less nervous person, in.the sense of 
being likely to give way to delusions, could hard- 
ly be found, but he did not wait for an answer, 
and went on: 

“As for dreaming, that is—excuse me, doc- 
tor—absurd. I was wide-awake on Tuesday 
evening, and I did not go to bed for an hour at 
least after my visitor left me on Thursday night. 
Now let us consider the surroundings. I was 
warned of a warning !* Warned in the kindest, 
gentlest manner. Why? If I had been unpre- 
pared for the second manifestation, it would have 
startled, shocked me. Why was I—a hale strong 
man, as you and all the rest thought me—to be 
guarded against a shock? Why was I to bea 
turned from pursuits which you and all the rest 
would have said yesterday had made me so hale 
and so strong, by supernatural means? Read 
that.” 

He handed me a letter—the one he had read at 
breakfast. It was from the secretary of a life- 
insurance company, thanking him for the pref- 
erence he had shown the society, but declining 
his proposal. 

“The week before last,” he continued, “I was 
examined by their medical officer—as a matter 
of form, they said. He measured me round the 
chest, and tapped and stethoscoped me, and this 
is the result.” 

“Insurance companies have all sorts of crotch- 
ets—” I began. 

“ Doctor,” he interrupted, quietly taking off his 
coat and vest, and slipping the brace off his left 
shoulder, “you know as well as I do what it 
means. There is something wrong — awfully 
wrong—/ere” (plaeing his hand on his heart). 
“That is why I was warned against a surprise; 
that is why my poor darling’s dead mother con- 
jured me to avoid violent sports; that is why the 
insurance company rejected me; that is why I 
confide in you. Now tell me the truth.” 

I placed my ear to.his side, and took three dif- 
ferent soundings. Then I told him, as carelessly 
as I could, that I had no stethoscope with me, and 
he’ was too agitated just then for a fair examina- 
tion. “I'll see if I can’t borrow some tools,” 
I said, “and see you to-morrow morning, when 
you will be more composed.” 

“As you will,” he replied; “but you are mis- 
taken about composure. I shall never be more 
composed than I am at this moment.” 

“ How can you say so, after your attack only a 
few hours ago?” I asked. 

“That is over. I know all now.” 

“Tush!” I sneered, trying to get out of my 
difficulty by appearing impatient. “You know 
absolutely nothing.” 

“ All right, doctor,” he said, with one of his 
bright smiles, and resuming his coat; “I admit 
it. I don’t know how I breathe or how I swal- 
low. I don’t know how I was born or what will 
happen to make me die, I don’t know why I 
wink an eye when a grain of dust comes along in 
the air. But I do breathe and swallow. I have 
been born and I shall die; and somehow the 
grain of dust will be caught on my eyelash. I 
don’t know why these visitations have come to 
me; but they Aave come, doctor, and for a rea- 
son. Look me in the face, and tell me that I 


have a sound heart.” 
I could not do it. 





“So farewell,” he went on, cheerfully, “a long 


farewell to all the old fun. ‘Othello’s occupa- 
tion’s gone.’” 

“And he will settle down into a quiet mar- 
ried man,” I added, to humor him; but his face 
darkened. 

“Do you think I am justified—” he began. 
“ But you shall answer me that to-morrow.” 

“T hope you have not said any thing about 
this to Miss Annesley?” I asked, after a pause. 

“God forbid !” 

“But she must have guessed that something 
was wrong when you spoke to her about that 
promise.” 

“Perhaps she did for the moment, but my 
fainting fit—I couldn’t help it, doctor—put it 
out of her mind. If she returns to the subject, 
I shall get round it somehow. Of course I may 
rely upon your silence.” 

“Are you two going to waste all the day up 
there?” cried Annie, from the garden. “Come 
down, Frank; I want you to help me cut some 
flowers.” 

He joined her, and I stood watching them from 
the gallery. To-morrow I would tell him what I 
knew too well already. There was indeed some- 
thing awfully wrong with his heart. .And who 
would have thought it, to look at him? He 
seemed the very picture of health; but the last 
ten minutes of the foot-race, the last fifty strokes 
of the oar, when the spirit forced the flesh to 
more than mortal doing, had done ‘their silent 
work. I should have to tell him to be very, very 
careful. I should’ be able to comfort him by 
saying that men as badly off as he was had made 
old bones, and died in their beds, at last, of some- 
thing else. I stood rehearsing how this was to 
be told, when I heard Annie’s voice again. 

“No, not that one; it’s too full blown. There 
is a lovely bud a little higher up. No, no, you 
stupid great fellow—there ; to your right.” 

They were standing under a climbing rose bush, 
and she was pointing to a spot about a yard over 
his head. Standing on tiptoe, he could just 
touch the stem of the coveted flower, but not 
hold it, and of course it bobbed from his fingers. 

“Tf you jump you can catch it,” said Annie. 

As she spoke he sprang, seized the rose (which 
was pulled down by his weight), and fell against 
the fence upon which the bush was trained. 

“Oh, how awkward you are to-day!” Annie 
cried. “Well, why don’t you break it off and 
give it to me?” 

The next moment he slid to the ground at her 
feet—prap! 

The champion athlete of his day was killed in 
a struggle with a rose-bud. 





HOPE DEFERRED. 


His hand at last! By his own fingers writ, 
I catch my name upon the way-worn sheet: 
His hand—oh, reach it to me quick !—and yet - 
Scarce can I hold, so fast my pulses beat. 


O feast of soul! O banquet richly spread! 
O passion-lettered scroll from o’er the sea! 
Like a fresh burst of life to one long dead, 
Joy, <n and bright content come back with 
ee, 


Long prayed and waited for through months so drear, 
Each day methought my wasting heart must break: 

Why is it that our loved ones grow more dear, 
The more we suffer for their sweetest sake ? 


His hand at last! each simple word aglow 
With truthful tenderness and promise sweet. 
Now to my daily tasks I'll singing go, 
Fed by the music of this way-worn sheet. 











HOW WE MADE OUR PICNIC A 
SUCCESS. 


v AMMA—oh, mamma,” said my daughter 

Bertha, breaking suddenly into the room 
where I was sitting at work, one lovely morning 
in summer, “ Mrs. Thompson has sent to invite 
us to join their picnic. May we accept? Do let 
us, mamma. I should so like it.” 

“When are they going, dear, and where ?” 

“They are going next Thursday. Mrs. Thomp- 
son says that the weather seems settled, and is 
so beautiful just now that it would be a great 
pity not to take advantage of it. You remember 
that charming wood near Mrs. Thompson’s old 
home? They are going there. They have drawn 
up a most attractive programme. First of all, 
every person is particularly requested to fortify 
himself or herself with a thoroughly good and 
substantial breakfast before starting—” 

“Which every person will be particularly dis- 
inclined to do, you may be quite sure,” interrupt- 
ed Frank, who seemed very much amused with 
Bertha’s enthusiasm. 

“Now, Frank, don’t be disagreeable, and make 
difficulties out of nothing,” said his sister. “ Mam- 
ma, may we go?” 

“You did not finish your programme, my dear. 
What other arrangements have been made be- 
sides the one to advise every one to take a good 
breakfast ?” 

“ Oh, after that each one is to provide for him- 
self. There is to be no rule but liberty. Mrs. 
Thompson says she knows that we can hire a 
conveyance of some kind to take our provisions 
to the place where we are to have refreshment ; 
and she only wishes to make one suggestion, and 
that is, that our preparations shall be simple and 
inexpensive, for she does not think we should any 
of us care to spend very much money. As Ada 
said, when I was speaking to her about it, we are 
not going to eat and drink, but to enjoy fresh air 
and beautiful scenery, and the pleasure of one 
another’s society.” 

“ Am I to be of the party?” inquired Frank at 
this juncture. 

“Of course you are, Frank; I should never 
think of going without you.” 

“Then,” said Frank, assuming an oratorical 
air, “I am sure you will excuse me, Bertha, if I 
speak my mind. I have been listening to you, so 





far, with a fraternal interest only; but now the 
question becomes painfully personal. What was 
it I learned in my young days? 

‘A little bird, who all day lon 

Had chee! the forest with fis song, 

Began to feel, as well he might, 

keen demands of appetite.’ 

Consider, my dear sister. Fresh air and exercise 
have a tendency to make one feel hungry; beau- 
tiful scenery and pleasant companionship, in those 
circumstances, will not alone suffice for us. Do 
not, I beg of you, allow us to run short of prov- 
ender.” , 

“ No, we won’t run short,” said Bertha. “We 
will have enough to eat, but we must have it un- 
comfortably. at is the chief charm of a pic- 
nic, What one looks forward to is to have one’s 
dinner jerked into somebody else’s lap just as 
one was going to enjoy it. If we were to have 
every convenience, we might as well stay at 
home. What am I to wear, mamma ?” 

“Of course, that is always a girl’s qtestion,” 
said Frank. 

“We will arrange that, my dear,” I answered. 

“Tf J might be allowed to offer a little ad- 
vice,” said papa, when he heard us talking over 
our arrangements, “I should say, first, don’t 
forget to take a corkscrew; secondly, don’t for- 
get to take some salt; and thirdly—and this is 
the most important of all,” he continued, stroking 
Bertha’s hair—“ be sure to take plenty of warm 
wraps, to wear when the heat of the days over.” 

The eventful morning dawned, to use the lan- 
guage of story-books. Bertha’s constantly ex- 
pressed fear that the weather would change 
proved groundless, for the morning was lovely. 

After a good deal of excitement and one or 
two false starts, the young people set off, and 
then, and only then, silence reigned in the house. 
After they had gone, I sat down for a few min- 
utes and mentally congratulated myself. “For 
once they have taken every thing they will re- 
quire,” I thought. “They have a corkscrew ; they 
have salt, sugar, forks, knives, plates, spoons, 
provisions, glass,and wraps. Surely nothing has 
been forgotten.” 

“Oh, mamma,” were the first words with 
which I was greeted on their return, “after all, 
we forgot the corkscrew.” 

“But, my dear children, I put it myself into 
Frank’s knapsack—into that nice little inner 
pocket that fastens up so beautifully.” 

Frank and Bertha looked at one another. 

“T never looked there,” said Frank ; “I search- 
ed the hamper and the knapsack, but I never 
thought of the little pocket. And every body 
had forgotten one. We had to break the necks 
of,the bottles, until at last it was discovered that 
a gentleman of the party possessed the gift of 
screwing out corks with his pocket-handkerchief, 
and from that moment he devoted himself exclu- 
sively to that occupation, and afterward present- 
ed his pocket-handkerchief to a.friend as a proof 
of much love and t es “ag 

“ Really,” I said, “ what a pity you could not 
find the corkscrew! I was congratulating my- 
self, and thinking that this time we had been 
clever enough to remember every thing. At any 
rate, you found the salt ?” 

“Oh yes,” said Bertha; “it was beautifully 
wrapped up in white paper, and Frank thought 
it was sugar, and most politely showered it over 
Mr. Thompson’s gooseberry tart.” 

“Mr. Thompson did not quite like it,” said 
Frank ; “he had got a good slice of*tart, and it 
was covered with cream, enough to make your 
mouth water; and it was the last slice too. I 
was very sorry, but I really did not intend it.” 

“ Well, children, taking it altogether, what sort 
of a day has it been ?” 

“ Oh, it has been most charming !”’ said Bertha. 
“Nearly every thing went wrong.” 

“Tt has been a charming day, certainly,” said 
Frank; “the weather has been beautiful; the 
woods were simply delicious; but I must say the 
arrangements were a failure.” 

“ How so?” I asked. 

“Tt was understood that every one was to take 
what they liked—to please themselves, in short. 
The consequence was that there was no co-oper- 
ation. Four of the providers thought that knives 
and forks could be hired, and brought none. 
One lady had the same impression about plates, 
and came without them. Another had been 
thinking that we should make a gypsy encamp- 
ment, light a fire, and cook our own provisions ; 
so she brought a most delicious little luncheon, 
but uncooked. There were birds trussed for 
roasting, rashers of bacon, fresh eggs, potatoes ; 
but every thing had to be taken back again.” 

“JT am so sorry for that lady,” said Bertha, 
“she seemed so disappointed, and every one 
seemed to think her idea so absurd.” 

“So it was,” said Frank ; “most preposterous. 
Who ever teard of cooking the provisions out-of- 
doors? V. =y, it would be no end of trouble.” 

“But, mamma,” said Bertha, “did not you tell 
us that you managed picnic dinners in that way 
when you were a girl ?” 

“Certainly I did. We used to have great fun, 
and we made up our minds to the trouble. We 
built a fire over a flat stone as soon as we got 
into the woods, and let it burn till the embers 
were quite hot. Then we raked it, made it up 
again, and wrapped whatever was to be cooked, 
first, in plenty of wet brown paper, which we had 
taken with us for the purpose, and afterward in 
sand, and laid it in the cinders, and left it until 
we thought it was done enough. We always took 
a frying-pan with us, in which to fry bacon and 
poach eggs.” 

“ And how did you manage about coffee, mam- 
ma ?” said Bertha ; “‘ because Mrs. Thompson said 
she did not think it could be taken.” 

“Oh, we took freshly ground coffee with us, 
tied loosely in a coarse white flannel bag, and a 
coffee-pot. We found no difficulty about it.” 

“That is the kind of picnic I should like,” said 
Bertha. 








“T should not care for it at all,” said Frank; 
“T do not enjoy performing as an amateur cook.” 
“Tt is great fun for a change,” I said, “ but to 
make it a success every one should go in for it 
con amore. But go on with to-day’s experience.” 
“One lady brought some cream, and did not 
cork it up closely, and the cork came out, and 
thé cream had run into all the rest of the things. 
One hamper contained some very nice rolls and 
fresh butter; the butter had melted with the 
heat, and was more like oil than any thing else.” 
“Oh, Frank !” said Bertha, “you are exagger- 
ating. Mamma, it was not so bad as that.” 

“Then,” continued Frank, “we were the only 
ones who had taken salt; and there was no cork- 
screw.” 

“You seem to have been unfortunate indeed; 
I think there was room for a little manégement.” 

“How would you have done it, mamma ?” said 
Frank. 

“T would either have given the entire charge 
of every thing to one person, or I would have had 
a small committee of ladies, and let them consult 
and work together.” 

“That would be an excellent plan,” said Bertha. 
“Mamma, you arrange for a picnic, and take the 
management yourself.” 

“ Ah! Bertha wants another picnic,” said papa, 
laughing. 

“Yes, I do,” said Bertha; “I like picnics, 
however they are managed.” 

“No,” I answered, “I should not care to take 
the entire charge of it; it would be too much 
trouble. I do not at all object, however, to join 
five or six ladies in the work, and we will see 
what can be done.” 

Accordingly, picnic number two was decided 
upon. And for the benefit of those who feel in- 
clined to follow our example, I will, as nearly as 
I can remember it, give an account of the pro- 
vision we made, and show how we divided the 
responsibility. @hirty friends were invited, and 
among these there were three or four members of 
seven families, as well as a few ladies and gentle- 
men who were allowed to join us “ promiscous,” 
without taking their share of the work. One 
gentleman undertook to provide the beverages, 
and he solemnly pledged himself to take three 
corkscrews. We felt that this was a great as- 
sistance to us, and also that the work was much 
more suitable for a gentleman than it would have 
been for a lady. Our committee consisted of 
seven ladies, one lady representing each family, 
and we had a president, to whom each member 
of the committee gave a list of the money she 
had expended. This lady’s husband paid all oth- 
er expenses—railway fares, carriages, etc. The 
two accounts were put together, and the expenses 
were afterward equally divided among all those 
who took part in the picnic, each person’s share 
of the expense being hhanded to the president be- 
fore the party broke up. The ladies divided the 
work as follows: 

Lady No. 1 took the entire responsibility of 
providing and looking after the knives, forks, 
plates, tumblers, wine- glasses, spoons, dishes, 
salt-cellars, table-cloths, and dinner napkins. 
These were packed by themselves, and were care- 
fully counted twice over before they were put 
into the hamper, and again before being return- 
ed to it, after having been used. I know this 
lady hired what was wanted, as she said she pre- 
ferred doing that to running any risk of having 
her own or her friends’ possessions lost or bro- 
ken. She also took two pounds of good cheese, 
a piece of cream cheese, a block of ice a foot 
square, which was wrapped in a clean piece of old 
carpet, and a hammer and chisel to break it with. 
Inside the carpet, near the ice, was laid a pound 
and a half of butter in a tin box. 

No. 2 provided a ham, a rolled tongue, a pair 
of fowls, and some fruit. She undertook that 
pepper, salt, and white sugar should be forth- 
coming when wanted, and also that they should 
be sent in separate bottles, each one distinctly 
labeled. 

No. 3 brought a large piece of pickled salm- 
on, a veal-and-ham pie, four fine cucumbers, a 
bottle of vinegar, a bottle of oil, and some fruit. 
The bottles were to be well corked, and the corks 
securely tied down with strong twine. 

No. 4—a large piece of roast beef, a pigeon 
pie, two fruit tarts, a bottle of mixed mustard, 
with the cork well tied down, a good quantity of 
scraped horse-radish, and some fruit. 

No. 5—a pair of fowls, six lobsters, twenty- 
four lettuces, two large bottles of salad dress- 
ing, securely tied down, four dozen rolls, and 
some fruit. The lettuces were washed, thor- 
oughly dried, and shred before we started on the 
morning of the picnic; the shells of the lobsters 
were not cracked, because we knew that could be 
done with the hammer brought with the ice. 

No. 6—a quarter of lamb, a bottle of mint 
sauce, securely tied down, four fruit tarts, four 
baskets of small salad washed and dried, and 
some fruit. 

No. 7—a pair of fowls, two cabinet puddings, 
three jellies, two blanc-manges, two large bottles 
of stewed fruit well sweetened, a dish of stewed 
pippins, and-four tins of cream. The puddings, 
jellies, and blanc-manges she brought in the 
moulds, and they were turned out at the last 
moment. 

This completes the list of provisions. If our 
allowance seems overliberal, it will be explained 
by the fact that we expected the appetites of our 
friends would be sharpened by exercise and the 
fresh air. 

We did not provide for tea. If.we had done 
so, we should have taken four times the quantity 
of butter, together with cups and saucers, tea- 
pots, tea, bread, cakes, biscuits, and jam or mar- 
malade. There are few places where water can 
not be obtained, so it is not often necessary to 
take it. 

Three-quarters of an hour before luncheon was 
wanted the ladies of the committee quietly with- 
drew from the rest of the company, having first 
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chosen two gentlemen who were to assist as aids- 
de-camp. 

The cloth was spread on the grass in a shady 
spot, ani round this were put water-proofs and 
shawis on which it was intended the company 
should seat themselves, in Oriental fashion. The 
luncheon was. prettily laid, with a napl'n, two 
knives, two forks, one spoon, and three plates for 
each guest, and before commencing operations it 
was announced that these were to suffice. The 
provisions were all laid upon the table at once, 
and looked very appetizing. At the last moment, 
to our great delight, Bertha and a young friend 
of hers appeared with two or three large bunches 
of wild flowers which they had gathered for the 
purpose, and these, when prettily arranged in 
glasses, improved the appearance of the table 
wonderfully. 

When all was ready, the company were sum- 
moned, and our friends heartily enjoyed the re- 
freshment which had been provided for them. To 
our great satisfaction, we found that not a single 
article had been forgotten. Thanks to the ice, 
the butter was solid, and the water and wine cool 
and refreshing. The vinegar, cream, oil, and mus- 
tard had not escaped from their bottles, nor the 











THE INTERRUPTED READING.—[By G. Dovyey. } 


salt penetrated to the interior of the gooseberry 
tart. As soon as the repast was over, the crock- 
ery was collected and counted, and every thing 
was returned tothe hampers. Certainly our pic- 
nic was a great success. 

A bill of fare for a picnic, as for every thing 
else, may be varied to suit the fancy, tastes, and 
pockets of the guests. A few sandwiches, a little 
bread and butter, some hard-boiled eggs, and cake 
will be sufficient for many; or, instead of these, a 
few sardines, bread and butter, cold meat cut in 
slices, and stewed fruit, or similar refreshment. 
Thus the trouble and expense will be reduced in- 
definitely. At the same time it would be very fool- 


| ish for a number of pefsons to penetrate quite 


into the heart of a country district, where in all 
probability they would be unable to buy what 
they wanted, without making some provision for 
necessary wants. Any one who has tried the two 
plans will know that not only is the benefit to 
health derived from fresh air and exercise great- 
er when the demands of hunger and thirst are 
satisfied than when they are not, but they will 
confess also that a good dinner is no mean assist- 
ance to the true.appreciation of the beauties of 
nature and the delights of social intercourse. 
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THE INTERRUPTED READING. 


Waar thrilling book is Leila teading— 
Her kittens’ frolics all unheeding ? 
Tells it of deeds heroic done? 

Or, nobler, of self-conquest won ? 

Some tale, perchance, of Love-lies-bleeding ? 
Of anguish on its vitals feeding ? 

A quiet theme of daily life? 

Or story dark with wrathful strife ? 

Of heaven-born mercy interceding 

For folly with angelic pleading? 

A ballad of the olden time? 

An epic grand? or rustic rhyme? 

Ah, now the mystery I unravel! 

It is, be sure, some book of travel. 
Since Charley left she has, you'll. own, 
Sedater, if not sadder, grown; 

And I’ve observed that each new letter 
From him will to her atlas set her: 
Her geographic knowledge such 

She knows each port that he will touch, 
And on her maps with red she traces 
His devious way in foreign places, 
Meanwhile, her pussies, pertinacious, 
Become each moment more audacious. 


Throughout the room they race an@ scamper, 
And with her choicest knickknacks tamper ; 
Her silks and ribbons maul and mangle, 
And cottons hopelessly entangle. 

Whitefluff, demurest of all kittens, 

Has torn to shreds her dainty mittens; 
While Topsy, taking heart of grace, 

Would fain, be nibbling at her lace; 

And Poppet, best beloved, grown bolder, 
Has .perched upon young Mistress’ shoulder ; 
There to, her secret ear is purring— 
Demurring, with a low susurring 

Of Pussy-talk, against this quiet, 

And urging Missy to run riot. 

You teasing imps! the deed is done! 

Soon will you have your fill of fun; 

Book laid on lap is obvious token 

That Leila’s trance at length is broken. 
Hark! how her laughter echoing rings, 

As sudden from her seat she springs. ° 
Four kittens, where there were but three, 
Join now in most obstreperous glee; 

All four on frenzied frolic set— 

She maddest of the mad quartette. 


mean e? 
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Ladies’ Bonnets and Capote, Figs. 1-3. 
Fig. 1.—Buack Neapourran Bonner. This high-crowned bonnet 
is trimmed with black netted gauze, a wreath of barberries, green 
leaves and grasses, and an aigrette of black ostrich and heron feath- 
ers. Two long ends of black satin ribbon are arranged to fall in the 
back. 

Fig. 2.—Brown Gros Gran. Capote. This capote has a gathered 
brim and soft crown ending in a cape. Inside, the capote is trimmed 
with a border of blue ostrich feathers, forget-me-nots, and réséda. 
On the crown is a bow of cream-colored Valenciennes lace and inser- 
tion. Scarf of similar lace and insertion, 

Fig. 83.—Biack Nearouitan Bonner. This high-crowned bonnet 
has a flat brim turned up in a revers at the left side. The brim is 
bound with black gros grain, faced with a bias strip of black velvet, 
and trimmed on the outside with a feather border. On the revers at 
the left side is fast- . 
ened a band, which is 
trimmed with a half 
wreath of lilies-of-the- 
valley. The crown is 
encircled by cream- , 
colored natte ribbon 
four inches wide, which 
is tied in a bow at the 
left side, finished with 
.a metal agrafe. The 
bonnet is trimmed, be- 
sides, with black os- 
trich feathers. 


Necklace and Me- 
dallions, Figs. 1-3. 
Tre illustrations 
show a necklace and 
two medallions of brill- 
jants and pearls. The __ Fig. 1.—Buack 
separate parts of the NEAPOLITAN Bonnet. 
necklace, Fig. 1, may 
also be worn as a brooch, medallion, or diadem. 
The pendant in the second medallion may 
also be worn as a brooch, and is of admirable 
purity. 


Plain and Plaid Percale Suit. 

Skirt with demi-train, of plaid percale, and 
over-skirt and waist of plain percale. The 
over-skirt is edged with a deep fold of plaid 
percale, and is closed in the back with buttons and button- 
holes. Sash of gros grain ribbon. The trimming for the waist 
consists of a side-pleated ruffle of plain percale and folds of 
the plaid material. The sleeves of plaid are joined with cuffs 
of plain and plaid percale. 






_ Pleated Muslin Suit. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
HIS pretty suit, which is easily laundried, and especially de- 
signed for washing materials, consists of three garments 
—basque, over-skirt, and lower skirt. The original is made of 
white Swiss muslin. The skirt is trimmed in front with three 
and in the back with five side-pleated muslin raffles. - A similar 
ruffle borders the over-skirt at the bottom. On the left side is 
a side-pleated pocket, trimmed with bows of pale blue grosgrain 
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Fig. 3.—Biack Neapo.itan . Bonnet. 


-on the edge of the goods. The 





longest seam of the sleeve to the notch in the back part of the 
armhole and the short seam to the notch in the front part, and hold 
the sleeve toward you when sewing. An outlet of an*inch is al- 
loved for the perforated seams, and a quarter of an inch for all 
others. Finish the bottom of the sleeve and around the edge of the 
garment with a side-pleated ruffle about five inches deep. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 44 yards. 

Extra for trimming, 1} yards. 

Over-Sxirt.—This pattern is in four pieces—front, side gore, 
pocket,and back. Cut the front and pocket with the long straight 
edge laid on the fold’ of the goods to avoid seams. Cut two pieces 
like the pattern given of the side gore and pleating. The side gore 
extends round to the céntre of the back, where it is gathered length- 
wise the length of the pleating from the top down to the line of 
perforation; bind the gathers, and sew on hooks and eyes to keep 

in place. Cut two pieces 
like the pattern given of 
the back. Make three 
side pleats and a box 
pleat in each piece. 
Turn in the centre of 
the notch, and fold for 
the box pleat. Make the 
side pleats by placing 
the second notch to the 
third, and so on for each 
pleat. Fold evenly all 
the way down to the 
line of holes ; then gath- 
er across slightly, leav- 
ing long ends. Finish 
the ends all around with 
a side-pleating about six 
inches deep, sew the 
pleated back in with the 
top of the skirt to the 
belt, and tack on over 
the gathers down on the 
wrong side. Make abox 
pleat in the centre of 
the pocket, and three 
side pleats each side, ac- 
cording to the notches. 
Place the three perfo- 
rations evenly together 
for the box pleat. Stitch 
in the line of holes to 
form the ruffles. Gath- 
er the bottom of the pocket after making the pleats. Place 
the pocket on according to the holes on the skirt, and finish 
with a bow of silk. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 64 yards. 

Lower Sxirt.—This pattern is in four pieces—front, back, 
and two side gores. Cut the front and back with the long 
straight edges laid on the fold of the goods to avoid seams. 

_Cut two pieces like the pattern given of the side gores, and 
join together by the notches. 
Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 7 yards. 
Extra for ruffles, 4 yards. 
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Fig. 2.—Brown Gros 
Grain Capore. 


Figs. 2 and 3.—MEpaLuioys oF 
BRILLIANTS AND PEaRLs. 


ribbon. The trimming consists 
of side-pleated ruffles and bows 
of gros grain ribbon. 


DESCRIPTION OF CUT 
PAPER PATTERN OF PLEAT- 
ED MUSLIN SUIT. 

Tus suit comprises three 
articles — basque, over - skirt, 
and lower skirt. 

Basqve.—This pattern is in 
four pieces—front, back, side 
back, and sleeve. The perfo- 
rations show where to baste the 
seams, to take up the darts and 
cross basque seams, to lay the 
pleats in the back, and to cut 
out the points on the sleeve, 
and the size and form of the 
under part of the sleeve. Be 
particular to place the line of 
holes at the waist line of the 
side form even on the thread 
of the goods. Cut the front 
with the long straight edge laid 


notches at the top and bottom 
show where to turn back for 
the hem. This garment is fit- 
ted high in the neck, and closed 
the wie length with buttons 
and button-holes. It has two 
darts and a cross basque seam 
on each side. The back is ad- 
justed by a pleated centre, with 
seam ig the middle of the box 
pleat on the under side, and 
sideform. To make the pleats, 
commence on the line of perfo- 
rations nearest the armhole, 
fold in the centre of the holes 
and place on the next line, and 
so on for every pleat, and stitch 
every pleat from the neck down 
the entire length. Pleat a 
piece of the material length- 
wise, making ten side pleats the : , — 
width of the points. Cut out PreatepD Musiin Surr (Basque, Over-Sxirnt, AND Lower Skit). 
the upper and under sleeve ac- Wirn Cor Paper Parrern. 
perp lo on ant eee, [Cut Paper Patterns of the Pleated Muslin Suit, comprising Basque, Over-Skirt, and Lower Skirt, 
- in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt 
then tack the pleated pieces of Twenty-five Cents for the entire Suit, Ten Cents extra for Postage to the British Provinces.) 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tenesa.—Do not dye your handsome switch of hair, 
but swap jj for one to match your hair. 

A. M. C.—Get brown batiste to bind your flounces, 
and make vest and sleeves to your dress. If you can 
not get this, dark blue batiste or else white Hamburg- 
work would trim it tastefully. 

Mas. F. H. K.—Etiquette does not compel you to 
partake of all the different kinds of wines at a dinner 
party.—Your light silk, if not too much like full dress, 
will te appropriate for a dinner dress at a hotel. 

A Constant Reaper.—Your gray and blue striped 
silk will make a pretty over dress, either a polonaise 
or a cuirass and long over-skirt, with plain ‘gray 
sleeves and lower skirt. Yes; ] and gr 
are made by the Continental basque pattern quite as 
tastefully as are wash dresses. 

J. C. L.—The fact that the bridegroom is a widower 
has nothing to do with the ceremonies of his second 
marriage. The cards, bride-maids, and full dress are 
not affected by it in the least. 

Neue May.—Pleated ruffles of crépe lisse or of 
lace are the most dressy things to wear around the 
neck and wrists. Many of the handsomest robes for 
infants have hems, with tucks around the bottom; 
but this is not obligatory, as others have lace or else 
embroidery. 

Dora.—Put a tea-spoonful of spirits of ammonia in 
the water in which you bathe.—Milk is conducive to 
flesh.—A valuable book, an inkstand, sleeve-buttons, 
or a gold pencil will be suitable gifts to your friend. 

Grerouxen.—Get silk of darker shade than your dress, 
and use it for bias folds for trimming it, and also for 
covering buttons. It is a pretty dress for driving and 
for afternoons in the country places. 

M. F. R.—Your brocaded dress will serve as a polo- 
naise, with plain silk sleeves and lower skirt of the 
color of the ground, piped with scarlet like that in the 
figure. 

Mas. T. E. W.—The scarf mantle will probably be 
even more fashionable in the fall than it is at present. 
Make yours ef cashmere like that of your over dress, 
or else of camel’s-hair. 





DR. SAGE’S CATARRH REMEDY 


Is No Parent Mepicive Humsve, got up to 
dupe the ignorant and credulous ; nor is it rep- 
resented as being “‘ composed of rare and precious 
substances brought from the four corners of the 
earth, carried seven times across the t Desert 
of Sahara on the backs of fourteen camels, and 
brought across the Atlantic Ocean on two ships.” 
It is a simple, mild, soothing remedy, a perfect 
Specifie for Cararrn and “Cop in THE Heap ;’ 
also for Offensive Breath, Loss or Impairment of 
the Sense of Smell, Taste, or Hearing, Watery or 
Weak Eyes, Pain or Pressure in the Head, when 
caused, as they all not unfrequently are, by the 
violence of Catarrh.—{ Com.]} 








HOW MANY PERSONS, 


Particularly those of sedentary habits, are con- 
stantly suffering from the effects of Indigestion 
and Dyspepsia, which they allow to go on un- 
checked until they are prostrated by a fatal at- 
tack of bilious or typhoid fever. To all desiring 
a speedy cure for Indigestion and Biliousness we 
can recommend that sovereign remedy, ScHENCK’s 
Manprake Pus. A trial will demonstrate the 
excellent remedial qualities of this great medi- 
cine. Sold by all druggists.—[ Com. } 








THE FAMILY FAVORITE 


Is the New Weed Sewing-Machine, which makes 
a “Lock Stitch,” runs rapid and light, and sews 
thin or thick material without change of thread, 
needle, or tension. Salesrooms at 26 Union 
Square, New York. 
- Sramrorp, Conn., June, 1876. 

Weep Sewrne-Macuine Co. 

Gentlemen,—This is my last payment on Weed 





E. A. W.—Yonur striped silk will make a hand 
polonaise buttoned behind (by pattern illustrated in 
Bazar No, 22, Vol. 1X.), with sleeves and skirt of either 
plain biuve or plain gray silk. 

Maza. J. C. B.—If you can get a whole skirt and 
sleeves of your green Irish poplin, you might have a 
good costume by adding a sleeveless polonaise but- 
toned behind, or else a Boiteuse polonaise fastened in 
front, of gray foulard or striped wool, or else silk 
either striped or checked in two shades of green or of 
gray. Get fleece-lined piqué for an infant's cloak, and 
make it two large capes.—The advertisement is prob- 
ably all it professes to be, but the Bazar does not “ in- 
dorse” any advertisement in this column. 

H. E. W.—You should rise to acknowledge an intro- 
duction. 

M. N. R.—Your ideas about the embroidered dress 
are good. 

N. M. D.—Lace over white’ organdy is little used 
now for trimming. If you would make your striped 
silk as a polonaise buttoned behind, and trim it with 
black velvet edged with narrow lace on each side, it 
would be very handsome. Have black sleeves and 
skirt. 

Ipauta.—The waist linings of black grenadine dress- 
es are made high in the neck, and the sleeves are lined 
throughout with silk of light quality. 

Mas. W. H. A.—Make your linen duster in Ulster 
shape. This is a long, straight, loose polonaise, reach- 
ing to the edge of your skirt, buttoned down the front, 
and belted across the back. We have given the pat- 
tern in a Supplement number, but have no cut paper 
pattern of it. 

Mamiz.—Brides do not wear veils unless they wear 
also a white wedding dress. 

Ametia.—Swiss muslin or else organdy will be in 
better taste than alpaca for a quiet wedding. Get a 
nice quality, and trim it with pleatings and lace. 

Country.—Your money will be returned, as we have 
not the pattern you want.—Have black or brown 
wheels and body to your baby’s carriage, as the lining 
is blue. 

Honoza.—The polonaise buttoned behind is very 
suitable for girls’ dresses, We have not the pattern 
in such small sizes. Make the striped cotton and 


“wool dress with a basque buttoned behind and a long 


round over-skirt. 

Rosa.ire.—Your silk is rather old-fashioned, but ev- 
ery thing is worn nowadays. Have it made as a polo- 
naise to wear over a brown silk skirt. 

M. C.—Use the Lafayette sacque pattern for your 
net wrap. Trim with lace to match. The chip tur- 
bans trimmed with velvet are handsome for boy babies. 
Girl babies wear lace or muslin caps of close cottage 
shape. 

O. M.—Wear either light pearl gray or else white 
gloves. When the bride is married in her traveling 
dress, the groom wears the semi-dress suit of black 
cloth frock-coat, black vest of the same cloth, and 
either gray or black pantaloons; waite folded lawn 
neck-tie, and gloves matching those of the bride in 
color. 

D. D. V.—You can wear your brocade with black 
silk skirt and sleeves. You might drape the brocaded 
silk sash low on the hips with that dress, or with plain 
black silks. It would be suitable for a winter dress in 
Philadelphia. Your grenadine will look well made as 
a polonaise trimmed with lace. You must line the 
waist and sleeves, but not the skirt of the poloraise, 
It will be about the right thickness for a fall dress in 
Philadelphia. Narrow fringes are very little worn, 
and do not color well. Cashmere should be trimmed 
with braid and wider fringe than that you mention. 

M. E.—Make a basque of the silk you now have, 
and get new silk for an over-skirt. It is impossible to 
tell you now what the September styles will bé. A 
gray pongee will not be a very good choice for your 
second-best dress, as September is late for pongee, and, 
moreover, it is not now as stylishly worn as camel's- 
hair or cashmere. Your suggestions about the trav- 
eling dress are good. Use the Boiteuse polonaise pat- 
tern. You can not make a fashionable garment of 
your crape shaw! without cutting it up in a mantle or 
Bacqgue, and it seeme a pity to do that. You will need 
& wrapper in your own room only; they are not now 
worn to hotel breakfasts, or seen in the hotel parlors. 

Manota 8.—Take your long brown silk for a founda- 
tion for a handsome suit. The waist and cleeves will 
probably answer as they are ; shorten the skirt to a 
clinging demi-train, and make a flounce of the extra 
back breadth. Then have a siceveless polonaise of 
brown wool staff, trimmed with braid. Your pale gray 
silk will make another pretty suit, combined with blue 
silk or with striped gray silk or wool. Have a basque 
and deep long over-skirt. Make a polonaise or else a 
pleated waist and over-skirt of the grenadine to wear 
over a black silk skirt. 





Machine. I now own one of the best machines 
in the country, and I am very much obliged to 
you for being so lenient. Yours Respectfully, 

Com.) Mrs. R. J. Turpr. 








A TIMELY WARNING. 


Peor.e should be on their guard against the 
statements of interested parties—agents of sev- 
eral rival companies—who impudently claim the 
“ Automatic Tension” and other features of the 
Wileox & Gibbs new and wonderful automatic 
sewing-machine for their old style contrivances. 
The public, whether sewing-machine buyers or 
not, are cordially invited to examine this marvel 
of sewing mechanism. On exhibition at Ma- 
chinery Hall, Philadelphia, and No. 658 Broad- 
way, New York.—[Com.] 





Das. Strone’s Remedial Institute, Saratoga Sp’ prings, 
N. Y., has Turkish, ——, Sulphur, Jag pom oy no an 
Electro-Thermal Ba' Equalizer ther facilities 
for the cure of ~ oem one Female, and Chronic Dis- 
eases. For full particulars send for circular.—{Com.] 








Astama.—Thousands of the worst cases of Asthma 
have been relieved by using Jonas Wurrooms’s Remepy. 
In no cage of purely asthmatic character has it failed 
to give relief.—(Com.} 








Corvine Wuret.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the upp ement with the greatest ease, This 
Wheel is equally useful for cuttfng patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on poeta of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


yy tte ky Lange Throat 

General Debility, Loss of 
Stren th, Fle Flesh, and A A now and — diseases arising 
from Na of the 


and radically 
CHESTER’S es RYPOF! OSPHITE O 


cured b 
LIME AND SODA. al cee 1858. Prices $1 and 


$2 per wen. cen 
WIN TER A co., Chemists. 
“Sold by Dropgists 36 John St., New York. 


~ Do not suffer with N ervous 
Headache or any form of Nerv- 
ousness. Mrs. L. M. Jones was 
cured and has cured hundreds. 
Send 10 cents for her circular. 
P. O. Box 4550, New York City. 


NY LADY who has not received Miss Koo.x’s 
“True Story Regarding the Complexion,” can 
have it by sending address to Miss J. M. Kooxz, 
P. O. Box 4130, New York City. The price of 
the recipe printed in English, with full directions, 
is $1 00. Any druggist can prepare it. 

Read what the ladies say of it. 

A lady from Saratoga writes: “It is splendid; 
it not only is an elegant beautifier, but it drove 
away all my freckles.” 

Another from Madison Avenue, N. Y., writes: 
“Tt is the only thing that ever done my skin 
any good; I have used it three weeks, and my 
skin is soft and fair as a child’s.” 

Another from Boston writes: “I am glad you 
are not to be added’ to my long list of hum- 
bugs. Your Cosmetic is perfection.” 


(CRETONNE WORK._Rassia Emb’y, Roman 

Emb'y, Graphic Emb’y, &c. Send 3.ct. stamp for 

descriptive circular and trade price-list of new fancy 

work BENTLEY ¥ BROS., 102 Walker St., New York. 
ORWICH ‘Universi bmn wd, and CHARLES Do Spook 
Northfield, Vt. 























The safest medicine to have about the house at all times is 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 


It will harm no one. 
attacks of headache, vertigo, low spirits, or other ailments resulting 
from irregular action of the bowels. Keep a bottle always in the 
house, and there is a family physician near that will save many dol- 
lars and much suffering. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


It will benefit any who may have occasional 











ITING MACHINES, 

















Makes any size of Box, Knife, 
Side or Cluster Plaita. 

6 Donen, Needles & Case, 
GENTS WANTED. 


MAIRS & KELLOGG, Troy, N. Y. 





INTERESTING TO LADIES. 
Water of Orezza (Corsica). 


‘This water is remarkable for containing em pro- 
portions of carbonic acid gas and of the carbonates 
of iron and manganese than any other natural spring 
water. Its constituents sufficiently indicate ite use. 
It is pleasant and refreshing = = taste, and is pre- 
scribed by physicians in cases where al] the pharma- 
ceutical preparations of iron fa fail, It has extraordinary 
efficacy in cases of nee ¢ ey, and especially in 
female ——. For sal by Bank & Ti.rorp; 
OKE ERRALL, & Conpit; “2. tLHaAv’s Sons. 
BOUCHE FILS & OO. 87 Beaver Street, Bole Agents. 


A GREAT OFFER} month we wit 
dispose of 100 new and second-hand PIANOS 


and ORGANS of first-class makers, including 
WATERS’, at lower prices than ever before 


offer 
repared to offer P1- 





Pranos anp Oreans.—We are 
ANOS AND OnGans, new and second-hand, of first-class 
makers, including Warrrs’, at prices so ‘astonishingly 
low, for cash or on installments, that the rest need 
not be without a Food instrument. People must have 
a good deal for a little money, and Horace Waters & 
Sons, 481 Broadway, New York, are now selling splendid 
instruments for a little money. "Senv FOR CATALOGUES. 


Comforts for Warm Weather. 
Lawn Settees, 


wits Fotpine Tents. 
ENGLISH AND MEXICAN 


HAMMOCKS, 


Camp Chairs, Camp Settees, &c.,&c, 
Send for Illustrated Price-List. 
G. WEBSTER PECK, 


Manufacturers’ Agent, 
110 Chambers St., New York. 


J.J. CONN ER, 


311 SIXTH AVENUE, 
Between 19th and 20th Streets, 
Manufacturer of Ladies’ and Children’s 


HAND-SEWED SHOES. 
ALL THE LATEST STYLES. 
3” Orders by Mail Promptly Attended to, 


DR. WARNER’S HEALTH CORSET, 
(Formerly eC ‘orset), 
With Skire mage Sag and 

Self-Adjusting 

Secures Health and Contert, of ot Body, 
with Grace wz of 
Three Garments in pB ey aks 
proved Ae. ED, Price by AGE 

Wa by mail, in Lon- 
don cord, $2 teen, $1 75. Samples 
to Agents 25 ba less. Give size of 
waist, and state whether long or short 
front is desired. Address 

WABNER BROS., 763 Broadway, N.Y. 


Leamon’s Dyes Color Silks. 
Leamon’s 3 Dyes Color Woolens. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Cottons, 


Leamon’s Dyes Color any thing, 


— gists sellthem. A book giving full and — 
di ons will be sent to any one by addressing the pro- 
prietors, Weis, Rronarpson, & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description executed with prom taste, 
and discrimination. Circular, with full information, 
sent free. Miss M. J. Huntinavon, P. O. Box 1654, New 
York. Samples of material furnished on receipt of 25c. 



































ADJUSTABLE BOSOM PAD. 





MA35 of Thin Cork, neatly covered, perfect a, 
will not break nor get out of order; gives 

satisfaction in every respect; has strong mi 
dorsements; light, porous, health » erated. 
on receipt of tty cents. Libe ‘terms to the trade 
F.W. SULLIVAN &CO. Show Rooms, $15 Broadway ; 
Factory, 61 Hudson St., New York. P. O. Box 2386. 


NOzSES IN THE HEAD, Discharges from 
the Ears, Partial Deafnexs permanently cured by 
Dr. Von MOSCHZISKER’S EAR SPECIFIC. Price 
= 50. His CATARRH SPECIFIC is the only reliable 
one ever given to the public. Price $1 25. His EYE 
ASH is a most excellent COLLYRIUM for weak, 





ese spec: 
by them through JOHN F. HENRY, ;CURRAN, & 
or direct from 198 Genesee St., Utica, N. Y. 


The “Gem” Rotary Plaiting Weal 


Perfect work; 1000 yards aday. Is not a toy, buta 
machine. Price $50. ‘Send for circular and samples. 
C.G. STEVENS & ae 114 East 14th St., N.Y. 


URED WITHOUT THE 

)) ‘ Nivs or tee and pos ~¥ 
ively guarant 

5. M.COMI Ss, ‘De 

Lexington eeu wee New 


Yor. Book sent free. 


EEP’S bay SHIRTS made to meas- 

ure. The v = 6 for $9 00. KEEP’S PAT- 
ENT PARTLY.) ADE DRESS SHIRTS, the very 
best, 6 for $7 00. Jo and full directions mailed 
free to any address. KEEP MANUF. sphbeen atte 
CO., 165 and 167 Mercer Street, New Yo 














WRIGHT'S ALCONATED GLYCERINE T TABLET 


— a wonderful popularity. Itsuse makesthe skin 
white,and smooth, if ep penne 

the toe best of eral Toilet Soaps. Sold b by druggists generally. 

ry: FANCY CARDS new pohly Smead 

25 paid J.B HUSTED, Nossa Con’. 





For Com Elegance, and Durability 





ee et 


BUY HOLBROOK & LUDLOW’S 


SUPERIOR GRADE 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Fine Shoes. 


The FRENCH LAST and FULL EX- 
TENSION EDGES a Specialty. 

These goods are manufactured in Utica, New York, 
from the choicest selection of the best material, and for 
style, fit, and workmanship are unequaled. Sold by all 
the popular dealers throughout the country. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Guapep To Fit any Fievrr, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be nd- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms; 

The following Suit Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. VIII. 
ome ey FU = LINED CLOAK, with Long Walk- 
FUR-LINED CIRCULAR, with Three-quarter 
poo 3 err eee eee * 9 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
amg Front, Round Over- skirt, Pleated 
aist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
Soar and Apron (for ‘girl from 5. to 15 : 














years ¢ jee | 
HENRI TROIS SACQUE, with Bouffant Over- 

skirt and Walking 8 * B17 
—o with Shirred Tablier and W . * 
CHILD'S WARDROBE, Box- Pleated Blouse 

Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 

from os months to 5 years old)............... ae | 


) 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, Deep, 
Roca Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt....... * 2 
LOOSE BASQUE, with Cardinal Cape, Square 
“ 


Apron, and Walking Skirt.................. 33 
DOUBLE - BREASTED FRENCH JACKET, 
Peseaih Over-skirt, and Clinging Walking 
webb eben CNG 0 eneee ceéeeccay-cousesnceses “41 
CUIRASS ing Sr Long Square Over-skirt, 
OE er NE ING, bend dees ccetnsccesescces 43 
wa BASQUE, Donble peeee with Scarf 
k, and Demi Trained Skirt.......... ... “ 2 
MARQUL SE SACQUE, with Doubie. Breasted 
Vest, Trimmed Skirt, and Short Court Train. * 48 


LONG CLOAK, Apron with Upright Folds, and 
Six-Gore Walkin ends stun +6040 Thehee< “ 45 
DOUBLE-BREASTED CUIRASS BASQU 
with Byron Collar, Revers Over-skirt, an 
MOR BASQ bay DS. thing: ani'xeveges “ 46 
ARMO Scarf Over-skirt, with Reti- 
cule Pocket and Demi-Trained Skirt. . “ 46 
MARGUERITE PELISSE, with Six-Gore Walk- 
EAE Sces suedenbesende 6enetees ees “ 48 
PRINCESSE DRESS ...........ccccccccccsecss « 48 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Princesse Dress, Kilt 
Suit (Double-Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 
toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 
Dress (for girl from 2 to 9 years old)....... ** 50 
MARGUERITE WRAPPER...........0...+6- “* 


Vol. IX, 
GIRL’S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, —— Night-gown, Sacque Chemise, 


and a Drawers (for girl from 5 to 15 a 
Cbercvcasbbrebbdoceesvccctercedbeece 4 
princess POLONAISE, with Demi-Trained 5 i 
BLOUSE BASQUE, La Boiteuse Over-skirt and 
aie errr “ 2 
CAMBRIC POLONAISE Rl pay A SUIT... * 12 
CONTINENTAL omy te , Long, Round Over- 
skirt, and eae Bir ss03 002) case “* 12 
LAFAYETTE SAU UE, Drapery Over- skirt, 
and Walking Skirt irda eee Gi neil wee te «+ 4 
CORSET BASQUE, Burnous Over-skirt with 
Parasol Pocket, and Walking Skirt.......... “ 18 


“ rs. SIX” POLONAISE WALKING ~ 
LA BOITEUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 22 
POLONAISE BUTTONED BEHIND, with Long 
Weabkiee GG ooo. cnc cect cecdscsccussbevece “692 
SCARF — Long Apron, an 
Trated Beit. <5: seccncsocassndencdertesece 24 
CENTENNIAL. “WALKING SUIT (Chirass 
— + ng skirt with Chatelaine 
ort ont Walking Skirt)......... * 30 
PLEATE MUSLIS SUIT ¢ mith Over-skirt, 
and Lower Skirt) Scdesc deddthbuppeduse cvccse * 88 
The Publishers will send pre Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 
Suits will be sent for $2 00. Parties ordering from 
the British Provinces will please remit Tzn Cents ex- _ 
tra for postage on each Suit. No Suits separated or 
exchanged, 
In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and senese Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual di 





a snteiia & BROTHERS, New York. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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AT SIWarte&t 


INVITE the ATTENTION of PURCHASERS to 
the LARGEST, CHEAPEST, and MOST 
ATTRACTIVE STOCK of DRY GOODS 
of ALL the LEADING BRANDS EVER DISPLAYED 
in THIS CITY, consisting of 


Foreign & Domestic Dress Goods, 
Silks and Velvets, 
Linens and White Goods, 
Ribbons, Flowers, and 
Millinery Goods, 
Laces, Lace Articles, 
' ‘Trimmings, &e., 
Shawls, Suits, Cloaks, &c., 
Notions and Small Wares, 
Hosiery, Gloves, &c., 
Gentlemen's Furnishing Goods, 
Boys’ and Children’s 
Ready-Made Suits, 
Misses’ and Children’s Suits, 
Foreign and Domestic Woolens, 
Flannels and Blankets, 
Bleached and Brown 
Domestic Cotton, 
Carpets, Upholstery and 
House-Furnishing Goods, 


Bradway AthAve, th Oh Sts, 


RARE OPPORTUNITY TO PURCHASE 
RICH GOODS AT LOW PRICES. 


RODGERS & 
ORR BROS,, 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., N. Y,, 


ARE NOW OFFERING GREAT REDUCTIONS 
in their several departments—Silks, Suits, Dress Goods, 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Underwear, Notions, 
ag omy ee agg and Housekeeping 

8, 20 


Dress ic. Up. 
Suits, $2 50 up. 
Silk Suits, $35 up. 
Summer Silks, in all the New Colors, Plaids, and 
Stripes, 50c., 55c., 60c., 65c., 75c., 89c., 98c. ; fully 83 per 
cent. reduction. 


PLAIN SILKS 


From 89c. to $5 00 per yard. Every Grade and Color. 


BLACK SILKS, 


Greatly reduced. 85c, to $4 60 per yard; best value in 
America, 


BEST GRENADINES, 
Reduced to 20c,, 25c., to $1 25 per yard. 

Send to us for samples,‘which we will furnish free 
of expense. We guarantee a saving of 33 per cent. on 
your purchases, All Goods are warranted as repre- 
Goods sent C.O.D., or on receipt of Post-Office 
If Goods are not satisfactory you can return 
them and get your money. Samples to all parts of the 
United States and Canada. 


RODGERS & ORR BRO’S. 


LAa= MAKE YOUR OWN LACE.— 
Honiton and Point Lace Materials 
supplied of the best quality, at the following reduced 
Ri ces: Honiton, from $2 50 for piece of 8 doz. yards. 

oint, $150 do. Puris, from $1 20 do. Liberal dis- 
count to Teachers and the Trade, LACET THREADS, 
Tracing Linen, and Lace Designs equally cheap. Sam- 
ple, Price-List and Instruction Book sent for 25c. Mrs 

URNEY, 711 Broadway, N. ¥., and 186 Atlantic St 
Brooklyn. All letters to be sen 














t to P.O. Box 3527, N.Y. 





Lipkary oF ConGrrss, } 
Corynicut Orrioz, WasHineTon. 

To wit.: Bz 1r Rememperen, that on the 30th day 
of June, Anno Domini 1876, JACOB ABBOTT, of the 
United States, has deposited in this office the title ofa 
Book, the title or description of which is in the follow- 
nh words, to wit.: HISTORY OF KING CHARLES 
THE FIRST OF ENGLAND. By Jacos Asnort, 
With Engravings. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
The ¢-4 whereof he claims as Author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States sete copy- 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 

Librarian of Congress. 





The foregoing Certificate of Copyright is issued to 
Jacob Abbott in renewal of the copyright of the book 
therein named for the further term of fourteen years 
from October 25, 1875 when the first term of twenty- 
eight years will have expired. 


EAUTIFUL Brown or Brack, no previous 
wash. BOSWELL & WARNER'S “Cotoririo For 
Tue Harn.” All druggists. Depot No. 9 Dey St., N. Y. 








L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St. (near Macy’s.) 


ONLY DEPOT, NEW YORK. 


Continued Wonderful Success of the Marguerita Wave, 





THE “MARGUERITA WAVE.” 
Nets for the front hair, 25c. and 50c. each. 


d 50c. per oz. 


lightfully cooling, and an indis: 
F. Coudray’s celebrated AURORA 
to the hair. 


tion, DERMA'TIN 


mense quantities, at prices to suit 
every body. 
Com bings 

. an Latest method; Roots all one way. air taken in exchange. Gray Hair 

a specialty. Our quality of ht'man hair goods can not be excelled. The best proof in the word, hig 

premium awarded by the American Institute. L. SHAW’S Unrivaled Beautifying Bazaa 

Creme Blanche, or the magic beautifier, for the orm 

nsable article for the toilet table; warranted absolutely harmless. $1 
to bleach hair of any color a fine 

rice for 3-ounce bottle, $1 Bo; for 6-ounce bottle, $2 50. 

E, a sure cure to.remove all wrinkles from the face, $2 00 per bottle. 

ment of all modern beautifying COSMETIQUES on hand. 


which forms COIFFURE for front and back; can be adjusted 
without a single hair-pin, and will not rip or tear; great improve- 
ment on the F 

Invisible Fronts in large variety, very stylish, and im- 
proving the looks of all ladies ine ar a 
stantly, $2 00 per inch on real pat- 
ent hair-lace and natural curly 
hair; on imitation lace, $1 00 per 
inch. 

The 1 
HUMAN 
— retailed at wholesale 
P 


ices. 

Hair Switches of the 
finest quality of hair, and Curls 
warran 


nvisible. From $3 00 upward. 


est assortment of 
AIR GOODs, 


naturally curly, in im- 


A VERY FASHIONABLE 
“INVISIBLE.” 


made up in the most approved manner, 





hest 


ng r. 

lexion, imparts a brilliant transparency, 4 
per box. 
Iden blonde without injury, 
J. B. Fontane’s wonderful prepara- 
assort- 


Goods sent to all parts of the country,when prepaid,free of all charge; or, C.0.D., with privilege of examining. 





DRAPER’S 
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LECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPE. 





History of the Intellectual Development of Europe. By Joun Witi1am Draper, M.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of New York, Author of a ‘‘ Treatise on Human 
Physiology,” ‘‘ Civil Policy of America,” ‘‘ History of the American Civil War,” &c. Re- 


vised Edition, in Two Volumes, 


12mo, Cloth, $3 00; Half Calf, $6 50. 


we 


This edition of the “History of the Intellect 


1 D 





p t of Europe” has been prepared expressly to 


supply a popular demand for a cheap and convenient edition of a work which has been translated into every 
important modern language of Europe, and has received the commendation of the greatest thinkers of America 


and other countries, 


The key-note of the book is to be found in a daring 
and pregnant analogy. The analogy drawn is between 
the nation and the individual man. In the life of the 
individual, maintains our author, is to be. found the 
epitome of national life. After taking much pains to 
establish his point, he goes on to deduce the desired 
conclusions. The conditions of moral existence are 
five in number, namely, Infancy, Childhood, Youth, 
Manhood, and Old Age, and these periods have their 
clearly defined counterparts in the history of any 
nation. In connection with these periods Dr. Draper 
notes the age of Credulity, of Inquiry, of Faith, of 
Reason, and of Decrepitude. Every nation has passed 
through these different ages, and to an examination 
of them as identified in European history the present 
book is devoted. It is full of original thought and 
erudition, and well deserves careful study.—Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

It is avery able and profound work, written in 
graceful style, and presents the philosophy of history 
from a scientific stand-point not previously attempted, 
and as drawn from the intellectual progress of the 
race.—Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia. 

We consider it the most remarkable and original 
book of the century. It is a generalization of all his- 
tory and all science.—Troy Whig. 





It is not only an able and connected history, but 
likewise a brilliant specimen of practical, inductive 
philosophy. It is considered so valuable in London 
that a movement has been organized to present a copy 
of it to such ministers of the Gospel as may be unable 
to buy it. The author has indeed put his materials 
to a noble use. His facts are compreherisive, but he 
has done something more than simply string them to- 
gether. On the contrary, he has endowed them with 
life and spirit, and shown the destiny with which they 
are freighted. His sympathies are as warm as his mind 
is clear and brilliant, and the new presentation of the 
results of his labors in these two volumes will be wel- 
comed by every scholar in the land.—Boston Post. 

Dr. Draper is a rapid and eloquent writer. His 
gather:ngs and grouping of historical and physiolog- 
ical facts are interesting and impressive. * * * No in- 
tell'gent reader can peruse the admirably illustrated 
line of argument without being greatly instructed by 
them.—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

Dr. Draper, as is well known, wrote this work to 
establish what he considers the intimate relationship 
of the physiological with the historical man, and 
he has here covered a vast field of information not 
often gathered up and treated from the philosophical 
stand-point.—Springfield Republican, 
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“Still it cried, Sleep no more.”—MAacsetu. 


A sensible writer advises those who would enjoy 
good eating to keep good-natured, for, says he, “an 
angry man can not tell whether he is eating boiled 
cabbage or stewed umbrellas.” 


FACETIZ. 


Ir is said that if a man is walking for health and en- 
joyment, four miles an hour is the best gait. This 
may be true as regards health, but, for 
enjoyment, we remember one night when 
it took us four hours to walk a mile. It 
happened, however, that the old folks 
had gone to camp-meeting, and she had 
the night-key, and, as far as health was 
concerned, we didn’t really care if it took 


all night. ; / a 
ONE OF THE SIX HUNDRED. | /; He 
Horsrvt Faturn. “Well, Tom, did |’ AMT 

aes go after that place where the smart ——] pe 

DEP AR ENT \| 





was wanted ?” 
dorervn Son. “ Yes; and I dessay I'd 
’a got it if there hadn’t been about five 
hundred and ninety-nine other smart 
boys got there first.” 


* Leisure is sweet to those who have 
earned it,” and it, is very comfortable it 
your uncle has earned it for you. 

——$ 


Young Mr. Heavyswell, just arrived 
from London, went to one of the largest 
hotels in Philadelphia to inquire about 


WAN 
Ni 
\ ¢ 
As 
id 


ms, 

“ Yes, Sir,” said the clerk, “‘ we can‘ac- 
commodate you, and would be pleased 
to have you patronize us.” Handing a 
key to a brother clerk, he said, “ Mr, 
Smith, show this gentleman 504.” 

“*Pon me soul, you know,” exclaim- 
ed Mr. Heavyswell, “I really haven't 
time to look at so many, you know; 
suppose you show me a specimen, you 
know, of the others.” 

Radene tet SSR 
Novelists and dramatists should have 
‘ul deaths: it is the aim of their 
ives to make a good ending. 


> 
What is nothing ?—A footless stock- 


ing without a leg. 
a 
A colored preacher, in translating to 
his hearers the sentence, “The harvest 


is past, the summer is ended, and we are 
not saved,” put it, “De corn has been 
cribbed, dere ain’t any more work, and 
~ debbil is still foolin’ wid dis commu- 


y — -e—— 


A preacher waw recently ower in 
a very small room, and was annoyed by 
those who casuall: Jro in after the 
service had commenuc variably clos- 
ing the door after them. His patience 
at last being exhausted by the extreme ; f 
oppressiveness of the heat, he vociferated to an offend- It is a great comfort to bald-headed men in these 

red-hot, qa Tt ergy by to reflect that 


er, “‘ Friend, I believe if I was preaching in a bottle, 
the eagle, too, is bald-headed. Style is no-hair. 


you would put the cork in.” 
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“Tue Western FARMER HAS HOED Hts CoRN, AND IS NOW TAKING A REST AND CONSIDERING HIS 
Cuances or a Cror.”—Daily Paper. 








AT THE CENTENNIAL. 

















Mr. Buc (¢o Potato). ‘‘ Ah, Mr. Murphy, here I am again.” 


A Yankee, describing an opponent whose person 
was extremely thin, says, ‘1 will tell you what, Sir, 
that man don’t amount to a sum in arithmetic; cast 
him up, and there’s nothing to carry.” 


It is a sad and lonesome fact that some men had 
rather lie a big lie than to tell a small truth, While 
Bijah was wiping the perspiration from his halibut- 
colored forehead, along came an old man, looked into 
the station, and called out, “Can you 
lend me an overcoat this morning ?” 

“Great burdocks !” gasped 'Bhah, in 
amazement. “It is hotter’n forty mill- 
ion furnaces.” 

“ Do you call this hot ?” onan Seenes 
the old man. “ Why, I’m shaking with 
cold.” 3 

’Bijah looked at him, gasped in a feeble 
way, and the old man sat down on the 
door-step and went on: 

“ When I lived in Mexico I used to find 
some hot weather. Saw-logs wilted right 
ony when left.in the sun, and the farm 

owned used to shrink seventeen acres 
from the ist of June to the ist of Sep- 
tember. Sir, you may not believe me, 
but I have seen the sun, along in August, 
pall a tree three feet thick right up by 

e roots.” 

*Bijah groaned. 

“Yes, Sir, I have,” continued the old 
man. “I had to rig up a steam-power 
fan to fan my horse barn, and I have 
seen crow-bars melted in two in one 
hour by the clock. Now, if you will 
lend me an overcoat, and tell me where 
I can borrow a snow-shovel and a pair 
of arctic overshoes, I shall be extremely 
obliged.” 

a od 

A young lady, who dreamed she was 
in heaven, says she saw no Boston folks 
there. They were all scattered around in 
little groupe outside the gate, discussing 
metaphysics and Ralph 

a os 





aldo Emerson. 


“Thre masculine world is made up of 
two ” said a clever young lawyer, 
very much disgusted at being desert 


for a wpe & 
and those heels—and I find that the 
latter find favor with the ladies.” 
“The feminine world is made up of 
wo ” replied a lady—* those with 
brains and those with pretty faces—and 
I find that the latter are favorites with 
the men.” 

“You'are right, and so ‘am I,” contin- 
ued the lawyer. “‘ What do you suppose 
the next generation will be ?” 

** Apes,” answered the lady. 

Those two individuals went home in 

-a happy frame of mind. 


—_——_»———— 
An imposing spectacle, even for this 
ear, is the Danbury woman who has 
nm married six times. The sixth mar- 
riage oceurred last week. The evening 
before the auspicious day, he was with her, and as he 
departed, She said, ‘Be around prompt to-morrow. 
It’s a habit of mine to have these things done on time.” 


‘Out of one hundred and seventeen ladies in Michi- 
gan ae ett only four have taken to law.” How 
many have taken to lawyers is not stated. 
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‘Now, NuRSE, DON’T BE AFRAID; YOU JUS” GIT BEHIND ’at Treg, AN’ I’LL TAKE '1S UMBRILLER 
PUNCH ’& STUFFIN’ RIGHT OUT OF ’IM.” 








